



THE MORE YOU KNOW, THE MORE YOU’LL WANT 

DELCO 

OUR SHOCKS HAVE A SEVEN-STAGE VALVING SYSTEM. HERE’S WHY: 


So they can respond lo signals from 
your tires. Whether it’s ripples in 
asphalt or chuckholes in concrete, a 
Delco shock absorber adjusts auto- 
matically and controls the flow of fluid 
through a series of calibrated valves to 
help hold your tires on the road and 
provide a comfortable ride under most 
driving conditions. 

And because road and load condi- 


tions vary, Delco offers a full line of 
shocks. From regular Pleasurizers for 
normal driving to air-adjustable Delco 
Jac Pacs that let you raise or lower the 
level of your car right from the driver’s 
seat. 

Drive in at the familiar red, white 
and blue Delco sign. Your Delco man 
will be happy to help you select the 
Delco shocks that meet your needs. 




If this seems like only yesterday, 
imagine how soon 
tomorrow will be here. 


If you’re wondering where the 
years went since the ’58 Prom, we 
can’t help you. But if youVe wonder- 
ing where theyVe likely to go from 
here, we can. 

Sometime very soon —probably 
while youVe busy trying to cope with 
the present —your children will grow 
up. They won’t give notice; you’ll 
simply wake up and find yourself the 


parent of undergraduates, instead of 
grade schoolers. 

Which is why we’d like to remind 
you that the future is no lime to plan 
for the future. You have to do it while 
youVe young. And that’s the best 
reason for seeing a Metropolitan Life 
representative now. 

At Metropolitan, we’re helping 
over 40 million people secure their 


financial future. And what we do for 
them, we can do for you. 

Of course, nobody can tell you 
exactly what will happen in the 
future. But whatever does, it’s nice to 
know you and your family will be 
ready for it. 

£3 Metropolitan Life 

Where the future is now 



The advantages 
of playing a ball 
that cuts. 

The regular Titleist mast have something going for it. 

Because there are plenty of durable balls that stand up better. We 
make one ourselves. Yet 9 out of 10 touring pros and top amateurs play a 
ball that cuts. By far, most of them play the regular Titleist . 

Here’s why. 

Titleist’s thin cover, along with Titleist’s aerodynamieally designed 
dimple pattern, gives you maximum distance and control. The reason is 
spin. A golf ball’s spin, like a football’s spiral, makes it bore t hrough the air 
straight and true. When you hit a thin-cover ball, it flattens out slightly and 
clings to the clubface. This little delay makes it spin rapidly as it flies off the 
clubface. The ball goes farther — and gets the action it needs to stop where 
you want it to. 

A hai'd -cover or solid ball, on the other hand, simply pops off the 
clubface. It never gets enough spin on it to give you maximum distance 
and control. 

Titleist’s thin balata cover, plus Titleist’s unique wound construction, 
gives you the special click and feel that golfer's have long associated with 
Titleist. It produces the extra yards that puts money in a pro’s pocket. It 
delivers the perfect back spin 
that stops the ball right at 
the pin. 

That’s why the most 
played ball in the history of 
golf is a ball that cuts — the 
regular Titleist. And that’s 
why more golfers than ever 
before are playing it. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT M 

Sold ttltu golt course pro shops only 

Titleist.The one and only. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT FORD 
writes fondly of his own days as 
a football star and coach, and 
not so fondly about trends 
he secs in U.S. sport that hurt 
athletes and abuse the fans. 

NEW KID on the pro sports 
block is the World Football 
League, which will kick off in 
two weeks. A report on how 
one of the teams, the Florida 
Blazers, was fanned into life. 

STRANGE THINGS arc done 
'nealh the Arctic sun, as six ad- 
venturers head north with the 
log of a 19th century explorer 
and on the way find zillions of 
bugs and a host of phantoms. 
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Pack the Pipers, jg It wouldn't be 

“ a weekend 
without it. 


The gang’s gone back to the beach house. But you 
can’t tear yourself away. So you unpack your 
100 Pipers Scotch right there on the beach. 
You’ve got your girl. The seashore all to yourself. 
And a Scotch blended and bottled in Scotland. 

It couldn’t be better. Or smoother. And why not? 

Seagram: the world’s foremost distiller. 

Pipers: (he Scotch to weekend with — any day of (lie week. 

100 Pipers • Blended Scotch Whisky • 86 Proof • Seagram Distillers Company. New York 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Clive Gammon, who this week writes 
our story {page 32) setting the scene at 
the most widely followed sports event 
there is — the World Cup- comes to 
soccer from the back door, so to speak. 
British football followers are divided 
into two camps, soccer and rugby, and 
Gammon was born and raised in Wales, 
the heartland of rugger. When he was 
at school, to be caught kicking a round 
ball was a serious offense, although 
Gammon confides. “Some of us would 
disappear down to the beach and play 
soccer on the hard sand after the tide 
had gone out.” Later he took up the 
game more openly, if briefly, when he 



GAMMON: SPORT AND "VINS OU PAYS'' 


was with the R.A.I . “Once we were 
playing in a gale.” he says. “and. the- 
orizing that the goalkeeper could not 
put much power into a clearance kick 
against that wind. I came up to block 
it. I spent the rest of the weekend in 
sick bay and was only slowly convinced 
that a hole had not been ripped through 
me. After that. I became a spectator." 

But not in all sports. Gammon is 
widely known in the U.S. and Britain 
for his prowess as a fisherman, and his 
first story for this magazine, in 1966. 
recounted his adventures with three 
Irishmen in search of sea bass. It also 
featured a good deal about the 15-year- 
old John Jameson Special that stiffened 
up the morning coffee of the anglers and 
their guide. Fishing is not the only 


sport nor Ireland the only place in 
which Gammon has described elbows 
being bent: he has built a reputation as 
a recorder of the t ins t/n pays that ac- 
company sport, going from bass and 
whiskey as far afield as barracuda and 
tequila. He also has written on tennis, 
rugby, skiing, boxing, stceplechasing 
greyhounds, jousting and something 
called "hunting from the clean boot." 

Through it all Gammon has stuck 
w ith soccer, grimly rooting for his home 
team. Swansea City, as it slowly lost 
ground in the British football league. 
"Apart from losing." Gammon says in- 
dignantly. "Swansea City's specialty is 
selling off promising young players. A 
few seasons ago it surpassed itself by 
releasing a young Italian for no fee at 
all. This was Giorgio Chinaglia. now 
one of the stars of Italy's World Cup 
team and valued at SI. 5 million." 

Gammon's interest in soccer, beyond 
Swansea, was heightened by a tour of 
duty as a teacher in the north of Eng- 
land. "I spent my time at Old Trafford 
in Manchester when Manchester Unit- 
ed was in its heyday." he says. "One 
thought then in local or perhaps nation 
al terms, hut soccer now is truly inter- 
national. Kids in England talk as fa- 
miliarly of Real of Madrid or Bayern 
Munich as they do of Arsenal or Leeds 
United. The game has changed, too. It 
is less physical and far more skilled, but 
is also is much more defense-minded 
and predictable, which is why I think 
whoever wins the World Cup w ill do it 
with individual stars who can break 
through the pattern: Johan Cruyff of 
Holland maybe, or Luigi Riva of It- 
aly. or someone the fans have not yet 
heard of. as they had never heard of 
Pele until he hurst on a dumbfounded 
soccer world in Sweden in 1958." 

Thus, the complcat angler and frus- 
trated fan watches for the complcat soc- 
cer story to surface. He may even have 
a stein of Germany's finest to comfort 
him as he waits. 



5,000 years of the world’s 



ANCIENT AM ERICA 




CRADLE OF 
CIVILIZATION 



AGE OF 
EXPLORATION 


500 B.C. to 1550 A.D - 
the flourishing of three 
great cultures in total 
isolation: Maya, Inca and 
Aztec. The Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru. 


Beginnings of democracy, 
philosophy, science. First 
Olympic games. Persian 
destruction of the Acrop- 
olis. Superhuman feats of 
Alexander the Great. 


Unearthing treasures of 
man's earliest civiliza- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 
Sumer, Babylonia, 
Assyria. Man’s first cities: 
beginning of writing, law, 
mathematics. 


With unreliable maps and 
tiny ships, the explorers 
of the 15th and 1 6th cen- 
turies sailed out into the 
unknown to change the 
future of the world. 


Everything worth knowing about the 


GREAT AGES OF MAN 


brought to vivid life by 


TIME 


LIFE 


BOOKS 


Time-Life Books invites you to jour- 
ney through 5.000 years and the dozens of 
great cultures that have helped to create 
the civilized person you are today. In an- 
cient Africa. Greece, Egypt. India, China. 
Japan and America, out ancestors invent- 
ed calendars, writing, plumbing, clocks... 
designed bridges, highways, buildings . . . 
wrote poetry, philosophy and law. ..paint- 
ed and sculpted works of unsurpassed 
power and beauty. 

In a unique scries of books that chroni- 
cles the fascinating story of civilization, 
the editors of Time-Life Books have 
brought together many of the world's most 
eminent scholars and historians, archeol- 
ogists and anthropologists. The result is 
GREAT AGES OF MAN — 21 superb vol- 
umes depicting the spectacular drama of 


man’s journey from primitive ignorance to 
the scientific marvels of the 20th Century. 

Stunningly produced and illustrated, 
these books disclose the world as it really 
was. with everything worth seeing and 
knowing brought to vivid life. Intimate 
portraits of history's most remarkable 
personalities, as well as authentically de- 
tailed descriptions of how people lived 
their daily lives, will help you see these 
ancient worlds in their most human 
terms. 

Your introduction to GREAT AGES 
OF MAN is Ancient Egypt - a richly 
evoked, authoritative portrait of a people 
united in 27 centuries of glory, a span of 
achievement that has few rivals in human 
history. And it's yours for todays free -_ 
full details arc on the opposite page 


Begin your 
fabulous journey 
with 

ANCIENT 

EGYPT 

enjoy it 
for to days 

FREE 


Typical of the readers' enthusiastic response: 

"I would like to take the opportunity to congratulate you for publishing the finest collection 
of books about man l have ever read. The pictures in each of the books are breathtaking, 
but even more important the knowledge one learns and gains from reading the Great Ages 
is priceless.” 

M. Kardian, Baltimore, Md. 


"Your scries of books is very, very fine in every way. I am proud to have them on my book 
shelves, and I certainly enjoy reading them. They have helped me in many ways in my high 
school English classes of 150 students.” 

Mrs. Helen S. Fields, Fresno, Calif. 






greatest civilizations 


ANCIENT CHINA 

The fabled cities, sump- 
tuous palaces, emperors 
and peasants, philoso- 
phers and soldiers, poets, 
artists and inventors of six 
great ancient dynasties. 


AFRICAN KINGDOMS 

The Africa you never 
learned about in schooi- 
1 ,000 diverse cultures and 
languages, splendid cities, 
bustling ports, the fab- 
ulous Timbuktu. 




Size: 8%" x 10% ", Nearly 200 
pages. Over 1 52 illustrations. 63 in 
full color. 


As your introductory volume to this series, 
you are invited on a 10-day visit to Ancient 
Egypt - a visit that will take you behind the 
rigid death masks, the somber tombs, the 
unsmiling portraits of their historic image. 
You'll meet the Egyptians as they really were 
at the height of their splendor: a gay. roman- 
tic people who glorified death only because 
they saw it as a happy continuance of life. 

You’ll learn how the Egyptians built the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh with stone blocks 
weighing up to 15 tons apiece, fitted them 
together as preciously as a necklace clasp- 
and scaled it off so effectively (from the inside) 
it took looters 400 years to gain entrance. 

You’ll see both their communal and private 


lives: they wrote lyric poetry to lost loves . . . 
women used hair curlers, tweezers and eye 
shadow ... they allowed their workers “sick 
leave." yet they suffered history’s first recorded 
labor strike . . . they worked out the beginning of 
geometry, yet they had trouble with fractions. 

In Ancient Egypt. Lionel Casson, Professor 
of Classics at New York University, gives you 
an intimate, authoritative portrait of a people 
who formed the world's first united nations 
more than 3.000 years before Christ - and 
managed to sustain it for an astonishing 27 
centuries. And to add to your pleasure and 
comprehension, you'll receive, with this vol- 
ume. a 5,200-word introduction to the Great 
Ages of Man scries entitled "What Man Has 


Built.'' by Jacques Barzun. distinguished 
scholar and critic. 

Examine Ancient Egypt in your home for 
10 days free. If you're not satisfied, for any 
reason, simply return it. But if you feel it 
lives up to your expectations and w ish to keep 
it. pay only $5.95 plus shipping and handling. 
Then you will receive future volumes at reg- 
ular intervals - at the same price and with 
the same free 10-day trial period. There is 
absolutely no cost or obligation, so why not 
browse through 27 centuries of Egypt’s glory 
Mail the bound-in postpaid order form today 
If card is missing write to: Time-Life Books. 
Dept. 0702. Time & Life Building. Chicago, 
III. 6061 1 . 
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$14,500 a year. 

That’s the average amount 
our customers save 
with the A. B. Dick 1500. 


Some save by replacing machines 
that have a higher cost per copy. 
Others save by doing jobs in-house 
instead of jobbing them out. Either 
way, what you can save in copying 
costs will be significant. Here’s why: 

The 1500 beats the 
high cost of copying. 

Using a copier to make more than 
8 copies of an original can cost you 
a premium price per copy. And if 
you make 30 or 40 copies per orig- 
inal, your costs can get way out of 
hand. That’s using a copier like a 
printing press without realizing the 
economies of printing. 

That’s why we developed the 
1500, a copy system that prints 



automatically — to give you volume 
copies for as little as V&C each. 

You can’t beat printing 
for speed and quality. 

The 1500 makes copies faster than 
any copier — at rates up to 9000 
copies per hour. And you can de- 


pend on copy quality. You get letter- 
perfect offset copies every time. 

If you need quantities 
of copies, print them. 

If you’re concerned about the high 
cost of copying, we’d like to show 
you how the 1500 copy system can 
save you money. And give you bet- 
ter quality copies faster than any 
copier. Give us a call. We’re in the 
Yellow Pages under “Copying and 
Duplicating.” 

ABDICK 






SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


COUNTING DOWN 

After two years of deliberations the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare has proposed its regulations to im- 
plement Title IX (Scorecard, May 20), 
a subsection of education amendments 
passed by Congress in 1972 that prohib- 
its sex discrimination in educational in- 
stitutions receiving federal funds. a 
majority of the schools in the country. 

Title IX has precipitated considerable 
controversy, particularly as it pertains to 
college athletics. “Impending doom is 
around the corner if these regulations arc 
implemented," said Walter Byers of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
with resounding redundancy after scan- 
ning a rough draft last February. Some 
women educators wanted Title IX to mir- 
ror men's athletic programs with equal 
scholarships and funding for women, 
some feared that “separate but equal" 
programs would be proposed (they were 
not), but all agreed they would die on 
the battlements lighting an amendment 
introduced in the Senate a few weeks 
ago by John Tower of Texas that would 
have exempted revenue-producing sports 
(read football and basketball) from Ti- 
tle IX. The amendment was killed in a 
House-Senate conference. 

Considering the depth of feeling, it is 
not surprising that HEW's regulations 
are vague and hard lo interpret, but 
boiled dow n they appear to say that with- 
out question schools will have to upgrade 
their women’s athletic programs, that the 
emphasis will be on equal opportunity, 
not equal expenditure, and that since it 
is highly unlikely that men’s athletic pro- 
grams w ill be greatly reduced, more mon- 
ies must be found for women’s sports. 

The regulations are only proposals: 
they are not final. Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger and his staff w ill continue to 
listen to public comment until Oct. 15, 
after which date they will submit the ul- 
timate, absolute final draft to President 
Nixon for approval. Weinberger guesses 
the regulations will go into effect on 
Jan. I, 1975. Then, probably, it will be 


business as usual for football, but cancel 
those fund-raising bake sales for wom- 
en's teams. They will be riding lo cham- 
pionships on prepaid tickets, too. 

LINKS LINK 

Chief Superintendent Dick Saxby, detec- 
tive of New Scotland Yard, struck up a 
fairways connection with Bruce Brown, 
sociable captain of their Middlesex golf 
club. The friendship spread to meetings 
off the course. Saxby invited Brown to a 
policemen's dinner and dance. The 
Browns and the Saxbys spent a jolly 
weekend in Germany. When Saxby was 
promoted. Brown was at the party. It will 
be Brown's last party for some lime, 
though. Policemen, Saxby not among 
them, alas, unmasked Brown as the lead- 
er of a gang of bank robbers. Twenty- 
one years. Bad show, Saxby. 

GRIM TOLL 

Por those frightened of air travel, some 
statistics from the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board for 1973: while 227 
people lost their lives in commercial avi- 
ation accidents, more than 1,100 were 
killed on bicycles, 1,340 in general avi- 
ation, 1,754 boating, fishing and cruis- 
ing and 3,300 on motorcycles. A good 
swatch of the bicycle deaths were caused 
by careless automobile drivers. 

EASY DOESN'T DO IT 

If Rex Golobic had his way. he probably 
would hire the maintenance men from 
Winged Foot and set them to work con- 
ditioning the bowling lanes around the 
country with the same meticulous care 
they devoted to the U.S. Open course. 
Golobic is president of the Bow ling Pro- 
prietors' Association of America and he 
is frightened that his game is becoming 
monotonous for the spectator because it 
is too easy for the bowler. 

“It is not the ease with which the pros 
can string strikes together that makes a 
good TV show," he says, “but their man- 
ner of coping with difficulties. Good 
spare shooting has virtually ceased to be 


a factor, because the pros are seldom 
called upon to make anything other than 
one-pin spares.” 

Golobic would not do anything dras- 
tic. like festooning lanes with miniature 
sand traps, but he docs think that extend- 
ing the dressing applied to the fore part 
of the lanes to the last 15 feet before the 
headpin— it is more difficult to execute 
and control a hook on dressing— might 
help restore the days when averages of 
190 to 200 were considered excellent. 
Some tournament handicapping today is 
based on averages of around 220. The 
American Bowling Congress, which had 
just been congratulating itself on its high- 
est-scoring meet ever at Indianapolis, 
was maintaining a low profile. “I don’t 
expect any official response," said an of- 
ficial. 

FOR THE BIRDS 

Buffalo Bill, in e. e. cummings’ brilliant 
lament, rode a watersmooth-silver stal- 
lion and broke onetwothrecfourlive pi- 
geonsjustlike that. In Germany, claim 
indignant officials of the West German 
Animal Protection League, the slaughter 
of real pigeons is not anywhere near as 



neat but it is a lot broader— seveneight- 
ninchundredlhousand pigeonsjusllike 
that. Worse, and may Cody spin in his 
grave, the weapon is sex. 

Fanciers have long played upon the 
monogamous instincts of the racing birds 
to speed them home. They remove the 
male just before he mates with the female 
and pack him off several hundred miles 
to a starting point from which, if all goes 

continued 
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well, the faithful fellow will dash home 
to the one and only in record time. Un- 
fair enough. but the method cannot hold 
a feather to what goes on back in the 
Ruhr, where there arc three million pi- 
geons, many crazed with jealousy. 

The Germans, it seems, put a mar- 
ried couple in one cage and in another, 
separated by an opaque board, a bach- 
elor bird. Periodically, the board is lift- 
ed long enough to give the two males 
ideas but not long enough for them to 
tight. When the married male leaves for 
his race, says the WGAPL. he does so 
with a neurotic fear that he will return 
home to find divorce papers filed. He 
loses his head in his mad desire to get 
back to the loft and takes unnatural 
risks, often perishing after battling rain 
and hail or tearing into power lines. 
The WGAPL claims that by this means 
almost a third of the region's racing 
pigeons are lost each year. 

"Sentimental twaddle." says Alfred 
Ko/lowski. president of a racing asso- 
ciation. "We are rendering the pigeons 
a real service by enabling them to achieve 
higher performances. . . . After all, 
achievement is the whole purpose of 
life." 

Which puts us in mind of the ending 
of cummings' poem: "what i want to 
know is how do you like your blueyed 
boy Mister Death"? 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

It is not often that a tennis player can 
lose two singles matches against different 
opponents on the same day 1,200 miles 
apart. But that is what Stan Smith did 
recently, battling himself, so to speak, in 
the Nielsen ratings and emerging a big 
loser all round. On a TV program called 
the CBS Tennis Classic , Englishman 
Mark Cox blasted Smith in straight sets 
on an overcast day in Austin. Texas. A 
Hip of a channel away, on ABC-TV, Rod 
Laver was beating up on poor Smith in 
the very same time slot in the World In- 
vitational Tennis Classic at sweltering 
Hilton Head Island. S.C. Anybody fora 
case of classic overexposure? 

LES MOTS JUSTES 

Back when sportswriting was sports- 
writing, this, in part, is how a Quincy, 
III. paper told it the way it was after the 
local nine went down to what in the ab- 
sence of any score- must have been ca- 
lamitous defeat, before the turn of the 
century: 


"The glass-armed toy soldiers of this 
town were fed to the pigs yesterday by 
the cadaverous Indian grave-robbers 
from Omaha. The flabby, one-lunged 
Reubens . . . had their shins toasted by 
the basilisk-eyed cattle-drivers from the 
West. 

"They stood around w ith gaping eye- 
balls like a hen on a hotnail and suf- 
fered the grizzly yaps of Omaha to run 
bases until their necks were long with 
thirst. Hickey had more errors than 
Coin's Financial School. . . . 

"The Quincys were full of straw and 
scrapiron. They couldn't hit a brick wag- 
on with a pickax, and ran bases like pall- 
bearers at a funeral. If three-base hits 
were growing at the back of every man's 
neck they couldn't reach 'em w ith a feath- 
erduster. . . . 

"The game was whiskered and frost- 
bitten. The Omahogs were bad enough, 
but the Quincy Brown Sox had their fins 
sewn up until they couldn't hold a cra- 
zy quill unless it was tied around their 
necks." 

The writer, for obvious reasons, was 
anonymous. 

CLAUSED CIRCUIT 

It is a lamentable fact of these parlous 
times that even the pattest of arguments 
turn to mush. A cherished view of Na- 
tional Football League owners and the 
basis of the lawsuit filed by the Cincin- 
nati Bengal* against Linebacker Bill 
Bergey is that no man w ho has signed a 
contract to play with another club in fu- 
ture years can possibly perform during 
the interim with the elan and dedication 
expected of him by his present employ- 
er. Sounds sensible, but going back a few 
years, one famous case would seem to 
prove the opposite. 

It happened in 1949 and involved 
George Rattcrman. the old Notre Dame 
quarterback, who announced that he was 
playing out the option in his contract 
with the Buffalo Bills of the All-Amer- 
ica Football Conference. What Ratter- 
man neglected to tell anybody was that 
he already had signed to spend 1950 in 
the company of the New York Yanks of 
the NFL. Nobody e\er suspected. Al- 
though he missed training camp and the 
season opener, Ratterman had his best 
year of the three he spent with Buffalo, 
leading the Bills into the playolfs, where 
they were defeated by Cleveland 3121. 
His completion percentage of 57.9' , was 
the highest in the league, and he topped 


that off by starting ahead of Y. A. Tittle 
and Frankie Albert in the postseason All- 
Star game against Cleveland, won by the 
Stars 12 7. Ratterman played six seasons 
in the NFL but never had a year to equal 
his last with (he Bills. 

HIGH RISE, LOW PRICE 

With costs of the Louisiana Superdome 
soaring over the SI 60 million mark and 
the end not yet in sight, it is nice to re- 
port this story of low finance in Payette, 
Idaho. A community of 4,700 just across 
the Snake River from Ontario, Ore., Pay- 
ette is this very week moving into a dome 
of its own. The building, 150 feet in di- 
ameter and 86 feet tall, has been turned 
into a new gymnasium for the high 
school. There is room enough for three 
basketball courts, one full-sized, the oth- 
ers not very much smaller, and 2,500 
spectators. Badminton anybody? Fight 
games can be played simultaneously. On 
a large balcony running around the 
courts there is space for, among many 
activities, wrestling, gymnastics and 
band practice. The cost: S300.000. 

If that seems unbelievable, it is not. 
The project took shape 14 years ago in 
the mind of John Campbell, then a young 
teacher, who shepherded his physics 
classes to Dooley Mountain in Oregon 
to observe work being done on an Air 
Force radar dome. Campbell eventually 
became superintendent of the Payette 
school system, and last year, when the 
Dooley dome was declared surplus, he 
struck. After much ado the town got the 
dome for the cost of carting it away. It 
gives the little high school one of the fin- 
est gyms in the state and is the biggest 
hit in town since Harmon Killcbrew was 
clouting thunderous flies into the sur- 
rounding desert. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank D. Tatum Jr., USGA.on thedif- 
ficult pin placements in the U,S. Open: 
"We had no intention of confounding 
the best players in the world. We just 
wanted to identify who they were.” 

• Randy Rasmussen, New York Jets 
guard and off-season stockbroker: "Ev- 
ery time I look at the market reports I 
love pro football more and more." 

• Leigh Buck, member of the U.S. wom- 

en’s lacrosse team, on why she has no 
record of her goals: "Girls aren't hot 
dogs like some of the men. We play a fun- 
damental game and don’t emphasize 
statistics." end 
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“ Sometimes I think tlie world is one big 
t< >hnee< > plant iiti< m.” 


A few off-the-cuff insights from Amphora’s 
Henk Kramer, the Marco Polo of pipe tobacco. 

“Every year 1 travel to almost every part of the earth. It’s not 
that I like to live out of a suitcase. As Director of Leaf Purchases 
for Douwe Egberts, my job is to buy good tobacco. And some 
outstanding tobaccos grow in just about a hund red countries. 

I don't think I *ve missed one of them. 

"In order to produce Amphora’s balanced flavor, I go to Tanzania, Brazil, 
Indonesia and, of course, the L’.S.A. In Greece my shopping list includes such 
exotic tobaccos as Basma, Katerini. Kaba-Kulak and Bashi Bagli. From Bulgaria 
comes Harmanli, Krumovgrad and Nevrokop. We import Samsun andBroussa 
from Turkey and from Yugoslavia we obtain Prilep, Otlja and Djebel. 
Beautiful names. Marvelous aromatic tobaccos.” 


“The funny part is that in tobacco, the 
‘who’ is more important than the ‘where’.” 

“Although I travel to every tobacco growing region 1 
know that a tobacco leaf is only as good as its parentage. 
Give me a tobacco seed with a good genetic background, 
fawn over it with tender loving care, add the right en- 
vironment, and you’ll end up with a solid citizen of a 
tobacco. No matter where it was brought up. That's why 
you can grow superior Virginia-type tobaccos in Malawi. 
And outstanding Burley in Mexico." 


"We have a saying at Amphora, if you start off good, 
you end up good.’ Which means you should always start 
with a good vintage, otherwise the blend won't balance. 
(For example, we use twenty rare tobaccos in Amphora. 
High-grade Virginia types arc wedded to Burley and 
Oriental tobaccos for their specific characters.) But 
there’s more to making a good blend, than just blending 
it." 


VIRGINIA? Bl RLEY? 
WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 



"Let me back up a bit. Basically, there are four kinds 
of pipe tobacco. Flue-cured. Air-cured. Fire-cured. And 
sun-cured. Curing simply means the different processes 
for drying and fermenting specific types of tobacco , if ter 
they're harvested. 

"For example, Burley is air-cured tobacco. It has 
great bouquet and is sweeter than Virginia tobaccos. 

"By itself, Virginia is more sharp than sweet. But it’s 
a more aromatic tobacco than Burley. Virginia is what 
we call a flue-cured tobacco. And when you bring Vir- 
ginia and Burley tobaccos together some wonderful 
things start to happen.” 


WHEN YOl' BLEND 
TOBACCO, IT’S LIKE 
MAKING A 
DELICIOUS SOUP. 

"Nothing really good 
happens with tobacco or 
soup, until you have all 
the right ingredients 
i n ha rmony. Take salt, 
forexample. By itself, 
it tastes uncomfort- 
able. But put it in soup, and its tasty personality emerges. 

"The same thing with tobacco. There are dark, air- 
cured types that are slightly sweet and a little heavy all 
by themselves. But put them in a blend in the right pro- 
portions with some mildly sharp Virginia types, and you 
end up with a tobacco that’s great to taste and has a 
beautiful aroma. 



HOW WE GET THE MILDNESS WE 
WANT INTO OUR TOBACCO. 

"The tobaccos we buy are shipped to our factory in 
Joure, Holland. There they are mellowed by time, tem- 
perature and pressure. We age our tobaccos twice so 
that they may mature graciously. Aging tobaccos the 
slow Cavendish way achieves the same results as aging 
fine wines. The tobacco becomes smoother, while the bite 
is eliminated. Only the flavor remains. 

"I suppose this sounds like a commercial, but I sin- 
cerely believe that no other pipe tobacco receives the care 
and attention we give to Amphora. Probably, that’s why 
you Americans made Amphora your most popular im- 
ported pipe tobacco." 

Henk Kramer learned tobacco from his father who 
was Douwe Egberts’ Director of Leaf Purchases before 
Henk earned the title. Henk can tell you more about 
pipe tobacco than anyone else we know. But if you have 
any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco, please write 
directly to us: Douwe Egberts, Inc., 8943 Fullbright 
Ave., Chatsworth, California 91311. 

You could write to Henk Kramer, but the last we 
heard he was somewhere cast of the Cameroons. 


Sports Illustrated 
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HITTERS OF 
SINGULAR SKILLS 

Swinging for the gaps instead of the fences— and flirting with .400— Rod Carew leads a band 
of throwbacks who are splendidly defying the game's long-ball mania by RON FIMRITE 


H e would seem to epitomize the mod- 
ern athlete: a tall, lean black man, 
sw ift and supple, a finely tuned physique 
sculpted in ebony. But appearances are 
invariably deceiving and. in fact. Rod 
Carew, the second baseman of the Min- 
nesota Twins and. for the third time, de- 
fending batting champion of the Amer- 
ican League, is about as contemporary 
as the Baltimore Chop. He is no disciple 
of Henry Aaron but the spiritual heir of 
Wee Willie Keeler, the legendary base- 
ball savant who. when asked some 75 
years ago to define his distinctive batting 
technique, replied immortally, "I hit 'em 
where they ain't." 

Carew is hitting ’em where they ain’t 
ssith such numbing consistency that he 
has to be conceded an outside chance to 
become the game’s first .400 hitter since 
Ted Williams 33 seasons ago. And Ca- 
rew. flanked by Atlanta’s Ralph Garr 
and Cincinnati's Pete Rose, marches at 
the head of a movement that holds stout- 
ly to the contention that lots of little hits 
arc every bit as useful as a few big ones. 
They arc The Singles Hitters, men who 
survive not on brute force but on guile. 
In their own anachronistic way, these 
throw backs are subtly changing the mod- 
ern game, influencing younger players. 


such as Houston's Greg Gross and the 
Dodgers’ Bill Buckner, and creating 
through sheer omnipresence on the base 
paths their own kind of excitement. 

Now. as June ends and the baseball 
season begins to take its shape, they 
seemed to beall but shouting. "Hey. look 
at me." not only on the diamond but in 
the ink of the batting statistics, where sev- 
en of the top 10 National League aver- 
ages and six in the American League be- 
longed to such singular men. 

When a player of Carew \ special skills 
is at the apex of his form and he usu- 
ally is it is extremely difficult to keep 
him olT base. Entering the ninth inning 
of a game last week with Baltimore, Ca- 
rew had gone hitless in four at bats. 
"O-for” nights irritate him mightily, so 
it was reasonable to assume that correc- 
tive measures would be taken. Since 
many of Carcw’s hits roll up the middle 
of the diamond, shortstops and second 
basemen seem to congregate there, stand- 
ing more or less shoulder to shoulder. In 
this series alone the Orioles' second base- 
man. Bobby Grich. deprived Carew of 
several hits and a game-tying run baited 
in by fielding balls directly behind sec- 
ond base. 

But it is folly to shade Carew in one 


direction, for he has such precise control 
of his minuscule 32-ouncc hat that he can 
guide the hall into any vacant territory. 
And so in his final plate appearance this 
night. Carew spotted Grich and Oriole 
Shortstop Mark Belanger conjoined near 
second base like a latter-day Chang and 
Eng. There did not seem to be anybody 
playing shortstop. So Carew slapped 
what ordinarily would have been a rou- 
tine grounder to short but which on this 
occasion became a clean single to left 
field. The 0-fors would have to wait for 
another night. In the next game the prop- 
erly chastened Grich and Belanger lore 
themselves apart. So Carew thereupon 
aimed his shots up the middle, going 2 
for 4 and hiking his average to a eeleiv- 

lial .399. 

Although friend and foe alike consider 
him an uncanny marksman with a hat. 
Carew himself insists that he seeks only 
to "make contact” and that he has mere- 
ly a fair idea where the balls he strikes 
will go. Hitting is an ait. he explains, not 
an exact science. 

"Outfielders tend to play me like a 
right-handed hitter," says Carew. who 
continued 

Carew steps gracefully into a pitch, while At- 
lanta's Ralph Carr rears bach, ready to strike. 
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A new believer, Greg Gross, is at .346. 


SINGULAR HITTERS continued 

bats left. "That leaves me a hole in right 
field. If I could do it, I'd get a hit every 
time by just going for that hole. But I 
can’t do it. Usually when I try to pull 
the ball ! hit off my front foot and can't 
get anything behind my swing. So I just 
concentrate on hitting up the middle or 
going to the opposite field." 

C'arew succumbs to vanity only when 
discussing his bunting, a craft at which 
he immodestly but quite accurately con- 
siders himself a master. On those rare 
days when the hits arc not dropping in 
for him, he resorts to bunting to keep 
his batting average at the proper altitude. 
If anything, it usually rises, as it did in 
1972 when he bunted for 25 hits in 36 at- 
tempts. He has been known to bunt three 
or even four limes a game if he spots an 
opening in the defense. 

This added skill further distorts infield 
alignments. At bat Carew can see the 
third baseman advancing on him like one 
of Macduff's trees. No matter. “Even 
when they know I'm going to bunt, they 
can't throw me out," he says. "I can drop 
the ball to a spot where they will have 
an awkward throw. They have to come 
up clean with the ball and throw on the 


run. Not too many third basemen can 
do that consistently." 

Carew is a natural hitter, but his bunt- 
ing is the fruit of many hours of labor. 
Not many modern players are willing to 
devote much time to something so per- 
sonally unrewarding as bunting, but 
Carew practices the art for as much as 
45 minutes a day during spring training 
and for 15 minutes before most games. 

Watching him take batting practice is 
an education in itself. Carew does not see 
this interval in his workday as a time for 
engaging in distance-hitting contests. 
“All some of these guys want to do is 
hit the ball in the seats during practice," 
he says disdainfully. “I concentrate on 
moving the ball around." 

And so he does, first dropping exqui- 
site bums along the base lines and then 
. . . ping . . . bouncing ground balls up 
the middle and . . . crack . . . slicing 
delicate line drives into left field or . . . 
bang . . . launching hard shots down the 
right-field line. For all his modesty about 
placing the ball, he is as accurate as an 
archer. 

Carew has a thin, almost skeletal face, 
a serene, handsome visage that he dis- 
figures with Red Man chewing tobacco. 
With his cheeks popped out he looks even 
more like the survivor of another era, like 
someone who has recently emerged from 
a time capsule buried in 1912. But he does 
not chew tobacco to give him the authen- 
tic look of a dead-ball hitter. He chews 
it to keep from drinking Coca-Cola, a 
habit that reached epic proportions a few 
seasons ago when he downed as many as 
1 5 Cokes during a game. "It got so I was 
starting to feel sick in the last innings. 
With tobacco in my mouth 1 can't stand 
the taste of the stuff." 

Tobacco chewing generally identifies 
the chewer as a tough guy, an aggressive, 
even combative, ballplayer, which Carew 
is not. If there is any criticism of his 
play — and his manager, Frank Quilici, 
has said, "How can you criticize a guy 
hitting .400” — it is that he is too much 
the perfect gentleman on the field. 

"I don't go out there to hurt anyone," 
Carew says. “I avoid that whenever pos- 
sible. Reggie Jackson came into second 
base once this year standing up on a dou- 
ble-play ball. It would have been easy to 
hit him with the ball. But I knew he had 
a bad leg, the hamstring thing, and prob- 
ably didn't want to risk sliding, so I went 
well out of my way to throw around him. 
He thanked me for it.” 


Carew was as hurt emotionally as 
physically four years ago when Mike He- 
gan of the Milwaukee Brewers barreled 
into him to break up a double play. Sur- 
gery was required to repair torn liga- 
ments in Carew’s right knee and he 
missed two-thirds of the season. But he 
was even more hurt that Hegan, a gen- 
tleman like himself, should have treated 
him so shabbily. “The play was over,” 
Carew says. "I had already thrown the 
ball. He just kept coming." The accident, 
he admits, left him slightly gun-shy at 
second base for the belter part of two 
seasons. But as the strength in his leg re- 
turned. the timidity disappeared. 

Carew was born in Panama — on a 
train and though his family moved to 
New York when he was in his early teens 
a trace of Latin accent persists, lending 
even more gentleness to a soft voice. He 
laughs easily, although he is an acknowl- 
edged loner and "certainly no goer.” 
City life does not sit well with him and 
he does not enjoy driving a car in traffic. 
Instead, he prefers riding his 10-speed bi- 
cycle the 1 5 miles from his home to Met- 
ropolitan Stadium. He is an enthusiastic 
movie fan — "sometimes two or three in 
a day" and, unlike so many of his con- 
temporaries in baseball, a serious read- 
er. At the moment he is studying Juda- 
ism, his wife Marilynn's religion, toward 
the possibility of embracing that faith. 

At 28 and in his eighth season, Carew 
is at a point in age and experience where 
a player is supposed to peak, which fur- 
ther encourages the speculation that he 
might become the first .400 hitter since 
Williams. Carew won the batting title last 
year with a .350 average, the highest 
mark in the American League in 1 2 years. 
Last week his average hovered tantaliz- 
ingly around .400, some 40 points above 
his nearest competitor. Oakland's Jack- 
son. A power man. Jackson cuts an en- 
tirely different figure at the plate from 
Carew, the lineal descendant of Wee Wil- 
lie, the Georgia Peach. Honus Wagner, 
Shoeless Joe and the Brothers Waner. 

"If he gets lucky and stays healthy, I 
think he can hit .400." says Manager 
Quilici. "He has so many offensive gifts. 
He has great speed [41 stolen bases last 
year] so he beats out a lot of ground balls. 
And when he isn’t hitting he can always 
bunt for hits. Now, after seven years in 
the league, he's found himself. He's 
around .400 now and his hottest months 
are always August and September." 

Carew is not so optimistic. “I don’t 
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like to set goals for myself,” he says. 
“That just adds more pressure, and there 
is enough as it is. Then, too. I'm pretty 
much of a free swinger. I don't walk much 
[only 62 times in 1973] and 1 think to hit 
.400 you have to walk a lot. [Williams 
had 145 walks in 1941 when he hit .406.] 
And now with so many relief pitchers you 
are always facing somebody fresh. Ev- 
ery team has three or four strong start- 
ers and a couple of very good relievers. 
That’s a lot of pitching.” 

"Nothing is impossible," says Ralph 
Garr, the Atlanta outfielder whose .318 
career average is two percentage points 
higher than Carew’s and who is batting 
a heady .370 this season. "But for some- 
one like me or Carew to hit .400, we’d 
have to get about 250 hits. That's a lot. 
But 1 won't say it's impossible." 

Garr, like Carew, is basically a left- 
handed singles hitter with speed who is 
reluctant to accept a base on balls, but 
there the similarity ends. Carew has a 
swift, guided stroke with the bat. Garr is 
a wild swinger. “I try to hit the ball hard- 
er than Carew,” Garr says, "so I top the 
ball a lot. I beat out a lot of those roll- 
ers. I just hit the ball where they pitch it 
to me. But I won’t always try to go to 
left on an inside pitch. And in certain sit- 
uations I might go for the home run. 1 
take whatever comes.” 

Pete Rose will also "muscle up” and 
play long ball on occasion, as he did in 
the fourth National League playoff game 
with the Mets last year. But Carew, who 
is a sturdy 6' and 1 80 pounds, sees no rea- 
son to alter his disciplined swing. 

"He could be a different type of hitter 
if he wanted to,” says Quilici. "He could 
hit maybe 20 to 25 home runs. I’ve seen 
him hit the long ball. In the old Kansas 
City park he hit one over the equipment 
house in center field. But he never thinks 
home run. He thinks line drive.” 

"What a lot of people don’t realize is 
that certain guys on certain clubs have a 
job to do,” says Carew, defending his 
style. "My job is to get on base, to try 
and hit the ball somewhere. On this team, 
when Harmon [Killebrew] and Tony 
[Oliva] were playing every day, we had 
guys who could drive in runs. But they 
had to have somebody on base to do it. 
Every hitter knows his capabilities. I 
know mine. Oh, 1 could hit the ball hard 
if 1 wanted to. But if 1 hit 10 home runs 
I’m not going to help the club. If I get 
on base and score 95 runs, I am.” 

Last year Carew scored 98 runs. Of his 


203 hits, only six were home runs. Only 
1 1 of Garr’s 200 hits were homers. He 
scored 94 runs. Five of Rose’s 230 hits 
were homers. He scored 1 1 5 runs. 

Carew, Rose and, to some extent, Garr 
are singles hitters by design. Others are 
in their company as creatures of circum- 
stance. Baltimore's Tommy Davis has hit 
as many as 27 home runs in a season, 
but he now considers himself a "Punch 
and Judy" hitter. "It’s a matter of sur- 
vival.” he says, ’i've been traded so often 
1 feel I’m showcasing myself every time 
I come to bat. I’ve got to do something 
up there. 1 like the man who thinks up 
there, who touches the ball. A guy who 
gets 1 80 or more hits can do just as much 
damage as a guy who hits 40 home runs. 
And the new, bigger ball parks have 
changed the game. People are beginning 
to realize the value of the line-drive 
hitter.” 

Davis' famous teammate, 37-year-old 
Brooks Robinson, changed himself into 
a singles hitler this year, he says, because 
in his athletic dotage he lost the strength 
to hit home runs. Robinson is currently 
batting .330, about 60 points above his 
career average. 


for each month of his .406 season. 1941, 
with Carew's progress in 1974 (* denot- 


The game may be changing, as Davis 
suggests, but the public seems loath to 
accept the change. 

"It is true that power hitters dominate 
baseball," says Lenny Randle, the sin- 
gles-hitting Texas Ranger infieldcr. "and 
that is true because that is the way the 
fans have wanted it. Home runs mean 
power and power is a symbol of author- 
ity and superiority. The fans apparently 
need to affiliate with those kinds of 
feelings.” 

"Singles hitters,” says Houston Pitch- 
er Don Wilson, "set the table lor the 
power hitters. If they hit singles and the 
power hitter blasts one out, you’ve got 
yourself a feast.” 

Carew might bristle mildly at the sug- 
gestion that he and his kind are merely 
busboys, but it will not change his ap- 
proach to the game. He will continue to 
practice the ancient arts, dragging and 
pushing the ball through the infield, out- 
smarting the enemy, just as if he had 
never heard the adage about home-run 
hitters driving Cadillacs. 

"A Cadillac?” he inquired over coffee 
one day last week. "Why should 1 want 
a Cadillac? 1 ride a bicycle.” *no 


ing June to date) brings home the diffi- 
culty of Rod's task. White Carew started 
better. Williams was never below .372. 


MONTH BY MONTH IN THE CAREW-WILLIAMS .400 RACE 
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G raduation time is always memora- 
ble, but how many young men could 
enjoy it as much as 6' 1 1" Moses Ma- 
lone, the most sought-after high school 
basketball prospect since Lew Alcindor? 
Malone received his diploma from Pe- 
tersburg (Va.) High after finishing his 
final semester with straight A’s, thus lift- 
ing his overall average to C and quali- 
fying him for a scholarship to the col- 
lege of his choice, the University of 
Maryland. He got a car, a 1974 Chrysler 
Imperial, obtained through a lease-pur- 
chase arrangement; no money down, 
S 1 ,050 a year. And a new S7-an-hour con- 
struction job in Washington, D.C. There 
was even talk that a $1 million insurance 
policy might be nice as a hedge against 
any injury that could affect his value as 
a professional player after his college ca- 
reer. Nor is the Malone good fortune 
limited to Moses. His mother Mary has 
quit her job as a nurse's aide to become 
a meat-packer at $100 a week, twice her 
former salary. The talented Moses is en- 
titled to his smile. Unsmiling is Clem- 
son’s Tates Locke, one of 300 spurned 
coaches, who says: "Maryland did a su- 
per job of recruiting, really amazing. 
They covered every exit and entrance.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN IAC0N0 



HELLO THERE, 
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MR. MALONE, WHAT’S NEW? 
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GENTLY, 
WITH 
A BIG KICK 

Meet mild-mannered claims adjuster 
Rick Wohthuter who, rest assured, 
is the world's speediest ha/f-mi/er 

I n one of the minor tragedies buried un- 
der the carnage of the 1972 Olympic 
Games, Rich Wohlhutcr tripped and fell 
in the semifinals of the 800-meter run and 
never got to the finals. His fall was some- 
thing of a mystery. “Someone said I 
tripped on a sunbeam,’* Wohlhutcr says, 
"and I guess that’s about as good an ex- 
planation as any. I really don’t know 
what happened, but that's all behind me. 

1 did fall — but I’ve gotten up and kept 
going.” 

Indeed, as Wohlhuter made patently 
evident last weekend at the national 
AAU track and field championships in 
Los Angeles, lie has kept going at a 
strong, fast, record-shattering pace. 
Since his inelegant stumble at Munich, 
Wohlhuter has twice broken the world 
record for the half mile, most recently 
running a l .44 . 1 on June & at Eugene, 
Ore., only a week after he had turned in 
a 3:55.1 mile. Last Saturday in UCLA’s 
Drake Stadium he breezed to victory in 
the AAU 800 meters in 1 :43.9, two-tenths 
of a second off the world record for that 
event. All proof, of course, that you can’t 
keep a good man down. 

Wohlhuter docs not look like a world- 
class athlete and his demeanor is polite 
and mild-mannered, like Clark Kent’s. 
A Notre Dame graduate, Wohlhuter 
seems perfectly suited to his job as a 
claims adjuster for the Continental As- 
surance Co. of Chicago. He looks like a 
guy w ho would be fascinated by the Dew- 
ey Decimal System and. in further con- 
trast to others of his athletic calling, he 
voices no contempt for the AAU. bears 
no grudges toward rivals and ranks 
somewhere between Caspar Milquetoast 
and Albert Schweitzer as a prima don- 
na. Last week during the AAU champi- 
onships he finished a conversation with 
a persistent reporter with the mild re- 
quest: “No phone calls tomorrow night, 
please. I've got to do my laundry.” On 



Wohlhuter wins the 800 in near-record time. 

first impression, he is the nice guy who 
finishes last. 

On the track, however, Wohlhuter is 
a study in tenacity and aggression, bis 
strength and speed as evident as his 
sharp, if occasional, wit. (At the UCLA 
pool Saturday morning, which was 
ringed by the pretty girls who seem to be 
the primary fauna of the Westwood cam- 
pus, Wohlhuter said, “If you transferred 
here from Notre Dame, you’d need a psy- 
chiatrist.”) North Carolina Central’s 
Coach Leroy Walker says. “Rick has got 
himself together so well he thinks he 
owns his race. And maybe he does.” In 
competition he occasionally overcomes 
the reluctance felt by most runners — Fil- 
bert Bayi excepted — and sets the pace 
from the gun. but he prefers to stay be- 
hind through the early stages of a race, 
if the leaders out in front are going fast 
enough. ”1 feel I can run a strong race 
from 400 to 600 yards,’’ he says, “but 
my real strength comes on in the last 
200 .” 

In the AAU meet Wohlhuter demon- 
strated his style in a trial heat of the 800, 
moving into second place at 600 meters 
and then turning on a kick that was both 
formidable and relaxed to win in a brisk 


1:46.6. “His feel hardly touched the 
ground,” marveled one spectator. The 
800 final figured to be a showdown be- 
tween Wohlhuter and John Walker of 
New Zealand, who had paused in Cal- 
ifornia on his way to Europe. Walker had 
finished an impressive second to Bayi in 
the 1,500 meters at the Commonwealth 
Games last February, but in his trial heat 
he finished third in 1 :49.2, and his stride 
seemed labored and heavy. 

In Saturday’s final. Wohlhuter got an 
assist from Ray Getcr of Prairie View 
A&M, who led the field through the first 
400 meters in 51.3 seconds. Wohlhuter 
hung on Geter's elbow until they came 
out of the third turn into the backstretch. 
Then Wohlhutcr moved to the fore and 
kicked through the finish to win by 10 
meters. His 1:43.9 equaled the second- 
fastest time ever run in the event. Walk- 
er, heavy stride notwithstanding, was a 
good second in 1 :45.3. 

“Getting a world record is secondary 
to winning.” Wohlhutcr said afterward. 
“There’s too much pressure to go for a 
record every time. I wasn't dramatically 
worried about anyone in the field today. 

I felt all I had to do was get out and get 
going. I’ll get the record eventually.” 
Track nuts, who subtract .7 seconds from 
world-class half-mile times to gel an 
equivalent time for the slightly shorter 
800 meters (about 875 yards), say that 
Wohlhuter has already run the 800 fast- 
er than anyone else; during his world- 
record 1 :44.1 half mile he passed the 800- 
meter point in an unofficial 1:43.4, well 
under Marcello Fiasconaro's world-rec- 
ord 1 :43.7. 

Wohlhuter's next chance to set a new 
mark may come a week from now in 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. dual meet at Durham, 
N.C., where he expects to run against 
Russia's Yevgeniy Arzhanov, the silver 
medalist in the 800 at Munich. Wohlhu- 
ter was beaten by Arzhanov in Minsk last 
summer in a slow, tactical race. “It’s go- 
ing to be different this time.” the Amer- 
ican says. “I feel I have a score to settle. 
I'd like to be past the finish line, turned 
around, waving him across." 

Later in the summer, Wohlhuter ex- 
pects to compete in Europe in both the 
800 and 1 .500. Whether his schedule and 
Bayi’s will coincide is not certain, but he 
says, I can’t wait to meet Bayi. I'd cer- 
tainly like to run a fast race with him. In 
the 1.500 I might not beat him, but I’ll 
give him a go." 

— Ron Riid 
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AND GRACEFULLY, FROM IN FRONT 


The U nited Republic of Tanzania (cre- 
ated in 1964 when Tanganyika and Zan- 
zibar joined ) is perhaps rightly suspicious 
of what it calls “cynical Western jour- 
nalists.” A cynical Western journalist, 
for example, might be tempted to have 
fun with the name of Tanzania’s world- 
record-holding metric miler. Filbert 
Bayi, suggesting that Bayi’s seven broth- 
ers and sisters have names like Pistachio 
and Macadamia. and that Filbert drinks 
nothing but cocoa. 

Such facile humor would be unkind. 
Despite its somewhat self-righteous ad- 
herence to the sterile polemics of East 
and West and the Third World, Tanza- 
nia emerges as a pretty good country, and 
as for Filbert Bayi, he is anything but a 
nut. He is a shy, slim, quiet young army 
officer of 21 who reflects in both his speed 
and his sensitivity the best qualities of 
East African life. He reminds you of 
one of those wide-eyed, lean-legged 
antelopes — gazelle, impala, oryx — that 
spring with such amazing grace across 
the great game plains of the Serengeti. 
When Bayi broke Jim Ryun’s seven-year- 
old world record for the 1,500 meters in 
the Commonwealth Games at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, he looked back 
twice during the final lap to see where his 
archrival, Kenya's Ben Jipcho, was run- 
ning. The photographs show eyes as poi- 
gnant as those of a sable antelope with a 
cheetah closing fast on his tail. “I always 
look behind to see who’s coming," Bayi 
says, with a smile. 

Actually, Bayi got his start in running 
by playing the predator in his home vil- 
lage of Karatu, near Mount Kilimanjaro. 
After school he and his pals would run 
their dogs after hares and gazelles. “The 
dogs were the speedy ones,’’ he says, "but 
chasing them taught me endurance. And 
since the altitude there is in excess of 
5,000 feet, this gave me the needed stam- 
ina for long-distance running.” 

He began running formally in 1970. 
Initially a steeplechaser and 5, 000-meter 
man, he switched to the 1,500 in 1972 
and surprised everyone by setting a new 
Tanzanian record, a modest 3:45.6 that 
was roughly equivalent to a 4:03 mile. 
“I knew then that I was on to something 
big,” Bayi says. “I knew I was fit to run 
in international competition.” But at the 
Munich Olympics he learned a hard les- 


son. “I discovered that there is a lot of 
pushing and jostling in the 1,500,” he 
says wryly. “At one point I was actually 
spiked. I decided that from then on I 
would run at the front right from the 
start. Letthemcatchmeiftheycan.”This 
somet i mes sel f-defeat i ng strategy worked 
perfectly for Bayi at the All-African 
games in Lagos, Nigeria, in January 
1973. He burst into the lead and wowed 
fans and foes by defeating the renowned 
Kip Keino of Kenya in a meet record 
time of 3:37.2. The aging Keino em- 
braced Bayi after the event and then 
turned pro. 

It took Bayi another year to dispose 
of his other major African challenger, 
Keino’s successor, Jipcho. “Boastful 
Ben,” as he is sometimes called in East 
Africa, had whipped Bayi twice and the 
Christchurch race shaped up as a grudge 
match. New Zealand’s John Walker, who 
had finished ahead of Bayi in the Com- 
monwealth 800 meters, was also in the 
1,500. Bayi went out so swiftly — hitting 
400 meters at 54.5 and 800 in a searing 
1 :52 flat — that everyone figured he had 
to fade. He didn’t. He finished in 3:32.2, 
almost a second under Ryun’s record, 
and he established himself as the new 
man to beat in the mile and in the 1,500. 

In Tanzania, Bayi is now praised in the 
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Bay i heads north to campaign in Europe. 


same breath with President Julius Nye- 
rere and he has been promoted to lieu- 
tenant in the Defense Forces. Nominally 
a “sports and air technical officer,” he 
lives in barracks near the airport outside 
Dar es Salaam. He runs for two or three 
hours every morning on the sandy roads 
of the humid Arabic-flavored coast, past 
Moslem women shrouded in their gun- 
metal black bui-buis, past stalls gaudy 
with papayas, mangoes and fly-wreathed 
raw meat, past jolly barbers who strop 
their razors under the banyan trees and 
cheer him on. 

“I run alone,” he says. “The African 
runner does not need a coach. The run- 
ner in the high plains, the runner who 
pursues the dogs who pursue the gazelles, 
does not need a coach to teach him his 
pace. I know myself what is bad and what 
is good. 1 need nothing fancy, nothing 
special in my diet — no drugs, no vita- 
mins. I eat rice, fruit, meat and the maize 
dish we call ugali, just like my military 
comrades. For amusement I watch foot- 
ball and read the sports magazines. I like 
the movies — both the Westerns, like 
John Wayne, and the Easterns, like En- 
ter the Dragon." He almost smiles at the 
Third World symbolism in the remark. 

He grins broadly when asked if he has 
any special girl friend. 

“No,” he says, “just girl friends. I 
would like to keep it plural for a while.” 

This week Bayi will be in Scandinavia 
for a series of meets in Finland, Sweden 
and Norway. Hewillruneverythingfrom 
the 800 through the 1,500 and the mile 
to the 3,000-metcr steeplechase and the 
two-mile. Though he says a touch of ma- 
laria has put him off top form, he ap- 
pears in excellent shape. All eyes will be 
on the stopwatch during his mile attempt 
in Stockholm on July 1. Jim Ryun’s 
world record of 3:51.1 is obviously his 
next target. 

And if he breaks it, what next? Will 
he turn pro, like Keino and Jipcho and 
Ryun himself? 

“I cannot even begin to comment on 
professionalism,” he says. He is sitting 
in the officers' mess under the watchful 
eyes of a superior. One realizes that Bayi 
is a soldier, subject to military discipline. 
And that this is a socialist state. 

“As I understand it,” he continues, 
“being a paid runner means you are a 
slave to someone. You are running for 
money and not for honor. I want to run 
for my country.” 

— Robert F. Jones 
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HARD SELL FOR 
SOME HARD KNOCKS 

Jerry Quarry sold a lot of people the notion that he was a changed man. but 
Joe Frazier didn't buy it. The result: a familiar ending by MARK KRAM 


H ave you ever heard of the old Eng- 
lish booth fighters? They were a 
common species on the fairgrounds dur- 
ing the Victorian period, full of show, 
guile and usually hungry enough to re- 
move the consciousness of comers for a 
purse of three to five shillings. Most of 
all, though, they were required to give 
only the appearance of assault, just 
enough to arouse the rabble, and if a mis- 
take was made (if the hayseed happened 
to get hit too early), a second in the 
corner might whisper for all to hear: 
“Gently does it. my lad. Yer don't want 
to knock 'ini out yet. Give us a little show 
of yer quality afore yer outs "im." 

Oh, it was high comedy for the suckers, 
replete with barkers doubling as referees 
and mud pies from the audience. But now 
and then things would get out of hand, 
and the event would hang on the preci- 
pice of manslaughter, much like what 
happened when Jerry Quarry and Joe 
Frazier went at it last week in Madison 
Square Garden. If it was not altogether a 
booth fight, it will have to do until some- 
thing better comes along. What was at 
stake, after all? Here were two fighters, 
one. Frazier, past his prime, the other. 
Quarry, never having reached one. osten- 
sibly trying to qualify for a title shot, but 
more sensibly merely out to make a shil- 
ling. And that they did: S4(X).(MK) for Joe, 
$225,000 for Jerry. But as entertainment, 
the fight left one feeling queasy, if not 
guilty, for having watched it. 

By dismantling Quarry in five rounds 
( Referee Joe Louis belatedly— stopped 
it) Frazier only underlined what many 
had sensed and now know: the heavy- 
weight division is desperately impover- 
ished. It has a champion (George Fore- 
man) who is a big hitter but has no 
defense against fine print and legal nice- 
ties. It has a challenger ( Muhammad Ali ) 
whose talent is terribly dimmed. And it 
has Quarry and Frazier, who will never 
again illuminate the scene, and there is 
some question if either can continue — 
try as they may— to profit from it. The 
only major fight remaining is Foreman 
vs. Ali: gentlemen with the big cigars, the 
well is dry. 

Frazier's brutal victory over Quarry 
was reallirmation of w hat has long been 
most obvious: put somebody reasonably 
stationary in front of Frazier and he will 
hit him . . . again and again and again. 
That was what Frazier did against Quar- 


ry in one of the most uncompetitive bouts 
seen in a long time. Although Frazier 
does not throw the same volumeof punch- 
es or advance as irresistibly as he once 
did. Quarry was never in the fight. His 
role was that of a catcher, a part pre- 
viously played by George ("huvalo, but 
it is doubtful if that long-suffering soul 
ever took as many clean shots to the head 
as Quarry. 

It was a shutout, although one indul- 
gent judge called the first round even. At 
the tail end of the fourth round, Frazier 
tagged Quarry with an overhand right 
and then came back underneath with a 
wicked left to the body. Quarry dropped 
to one knee. The bell rang. He came out 
for the fifth, and Frazier went immedi- 
ately after his right eye, which had been 
cut earlier. Quarry was in awful shape. 
He tried to survive, to retain the dignity 
that so many often thought he did not 
have. As blow after blow ripped to his 
head he looked for help, from Joe Lou- 
is, his corner, anybody. 

“Stop it!" people at ringside screamed. 
“Stop it! He's gonna get killed!" 

Frazier backed off. It was an unprec- 
edented move for him. the old warrior 
who was raised on the raw violence of 
the Philadelphia gyms. He looked toward 
Louis to stop the fight, but who knows 
where Joe was; he might have been lost 
back in the mist with Max Schmeling. A 
minute into the fifth round Quarry's 
mother got up. “Let's go,” she said to 
Jerry's wife. “It's all over." She later 
said: “Jerry put up no fight at all. really, 
after the first round. He fought a little 
then, In the third round I could tell he 
was in trouble. I don't know what the 
matter was." Louis waved Frazier on. 
peered intently at the wreckage for a 
while and finally stepped in. 

Looking at Quarry made the years roll 
by one after another. So much has al- 
ways been wrong with him, not with his 
talent but w ith his ability to think, to per- 
ceive, to free himself from the quicksand 


of his own mind. First, there was the in- 
fluence of his Steinbeckian family, a hard 
people who were fiercely tribal and 
meddlesome. His father, old Jack, con- 
fused him, involved him in his ploys to 
remove Jerry's Mexican manager, John- 
ny Flores. Father Jack was the co-man- 
ager and he had a running feud with Flo- 
res, with Quarry in the middle. In the end. 
the father proved what has always been 
notoriously true in the ring — fathers 
make bad managers. 

Then there was Quarry's failure to as- 
semble himself as a fighter. He never 
knew precisely what he wanted to do in 
the ring, never knew whether to be a box- 
er, a counter-puncher or a brawler. His 
instinct is for the brawl, but his true tal- 
ent is, or rather was, as a counter-punch- 
er. Quick and punishing, he could pick a 
puncher apart. But he seldom did. and 
he never even tried with Frazier. In their 
first bout five years ago he was compet- 
itive. yet again the wrong way. Out to 
prove his courage, he engaged Frazier in 
a war of attrition; it was a war that he 
could not possibly have won. 

This time, though, he promised it 
would be different. He had a new wife, a 
new manager (Gil Clancy) and new in- 
telligence. and he was coming off six 
straight wins. He convinced a lot of peo- 
ple 14.61 1 paid S5 1 7.006 and some of 
the press but not Joe Frazier, and ap- 
parently not even himself. He has seldom 
looked more ineffectual; he went to the 
hunt without a gun. "I think he's been 
around long enough." said his mother. 
“He should get out of it.” 

With 1 5 stitches over his left eye, three 
over his right eye, a swollen lip and an 
angry red ear. Quarry said in his dress- 
ing room: “I had a long, elusive dream. 
I'm not too sure it can be made now." 
As essayist William Hazlitt once wrote, 
and it seemed applicable to Jerry Quar- 
ry after so many self-deceptions: "He 
has lost nothing by the late fight but his 
presumption." end 
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The TV show for bulls and bears 


(And hogs, corn, wheat, plywood ...) 

The things brokers say. . . 

“Acme’s up.” “National’s gonna split.” “The weather 
in the Midwest may hurt your com futures.” 

Are they so smart? 

You’re looking at their brains. 

At least, you’re looking at their inputs. This TV 
monitor is the broker’s end of a system that gathers 
information from trading floors and pits all over the 
country, digests it in a computer, and displays it 
instantly on his desk. 

All at the press of a button or two. 

The system comes from one of our companies, 
GTE Information Systems. It has been one of the 
most widely used systems in the sccuritics-stock 
field for many years. And now, we’re expanding 
our coverage of the commodities market to bring 
in-depth information to futures traders in the most 


rapid, convenient form ever devised. 

So now you know. 

When you call your broker, you could really be 
calling a GTE Information Systems computer. It 
won’t tell your broker what advice to give you. But 
it makes it a lot easier to make the right decisions. 

Doesn't that make you feel more bullish? 
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Taking a long look at where he's been 
and where he's going, the most celebrated golfer of all 
considers the consequences of age on his game 

by ARNOLD PALMER 

with ERNEST HAVE MANN 


A fter the recent Open Championship. 

i in which for the first time in many 
weeks I managed to stay in contention 
the w hole way. a friend who had watched 
on TV said. "Arnic. it was great to have 
you back." I said. "It was great to have 
Ml back." 

Before l get into the matter of what it 
is like to be a pro after 40 and Arnold 
Palmer after 40— I must say that the long, 
arduous, tremendously dilVicult course at 
Winged foot, where the best score was 
seven over par. is what a genuine cham- 
pionship is all about. Win or lose, any 
real pro loves a challenging course like 
that. If we played more tournaments over 
layouts like Winged Foot, I feel sure I 
would have won more often, even in my 
recent post-40 years. So would Jack 
Nicklaus and Gary Player. A course like 
that makes a difference in how you ap- 
proach t he game: it forces you to do your 
best. Winged Foot certainly gave Hale 
Irwin his finest hour. 

Many of the week-bv-week courses 
played along the tour arc too easy for 
the pros, especially now that the fairway s 
and greens arc always in pluperfect con- 
dition. It is loo easy to gel on the green, 
almost impossible to get into serious 
trouble. The tournament often boils 
down to a putting contest and w ith so 
many good players around, there are 
probably at least 50 or 100 pros who can 
win a putting contest on any given day . 
Winged Foot was wonderful for the 


WITH 

EACH 
ROUND , 
YOU ARE 


ONE DAY OLDER 


spectators, too. because it made the pros 
seem human. I heard one man in the gal- 
lery say. "It's great to see the pros dull 
it around the way I do." If every course 
made the pros look like amateurs, this 
same spectator might soon start say ing. 
"Hell. I play that good: why should I 
waste my lime watching these fellows?" 
We need all kinds of courses, those where 
birdies come easy as well as those w here 


y ou have to play your heart out to avoid 
a bogey. But the tough courses are the 
challenge, the thing that gets the adren- 
alin flowing even in a man of 44. Maybe 
especially in a man of 44. 

I had my chance going into the final 
day but fell short. Was I disappointed? 
You know I was, Have I done some sec- 
ond-guessing? You know 1 have. I have 
spent considerable time asking myself: 



How would I have played that course 10 
years ago? Would I ha\c done it dilfer- 
ently? Would I have done better.' 

You never know . As y ou get older, you 
lose a little in many respects. I am un- 
able nr take the club back as far on the 
backswing as I once did: nor am I able 
to finish as high. I can no longer let out 
as I once could w hen the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, like a tec shot on a par- 5 



when you must hit an extra-long drive 
to have a chance to reach the green in 
two. On the average, I am perhaps five 
to 10 yards shorter with the driver. 

That five or 10 yards on the average 
drive and perhaps an extra 25 yards when 
1 would like to let out, can make a differ* 
ence. Not much of a difference — perhaps 
one stroke on an occasional par-5 hole or 
a long par-4, perhaps a quarter to a half 


stroke a round on the average. But tour- 
naments are often won or lost by less than 
that. And perhaps there are other things 
1 have lost that I am not even aware of. 
How can you remember exactly how you 
played, exactly what you could do or 
could not do 10 or 1 5 years ago. in a long- 
gone time when your recollections are 
obscured and distorted by the hundreds 
and thousands of rounds of golf played in 


the meantime? Over a period in which 
your talents have waxed and waned, as 
every golfer’s do. from day to day and 
even from hole to hole? 

One thing I certainly miss, as does ev- 
ery golfer as he gels older, is those split- 
second reflexes of youth. This may sound 
odd, because golf is not a game of sheer 
reflexes like most other sports like base- 
ball, for example, in w hich reflex respons- 
es play such an obvious role. The bat- 
ter's eyes spot the pitch and his brain 
issues instantaneous and unthinking in- 
structions about where and when to 
swing. The shortstop grabs a line drive 
coming at him so fast he is hardly con- 
scious of seeing it at all. When a base- 
ball player's reflexes slow down, as they 
are bound to do w ith age. he can do noth- 
ing as easily as he once did. 

bor the golfer, the ball is just waiting 
(here; he has a II the time he wants to plan 
his shot and swing. His reflexes would 
hardly seem to come into play yet they 
do in one important way that makes golf 
more difficult as you get older. 

When I was young, I could make a se- 
rious mistake in the swing and get away 
with it. I might jerk the club head back 
too abruptly from the ball, or swing too 
fast. If I did, my body was somehow 
aware of it and my reflexes those hap- 
py, unconscious, marvelous reflexes of 
youth made automatic corrections. 
These adjustments sometimes saved the 
shot altogether, or at least kept the ball 
on the fringe of the fairway instead of in 
the deep rough. Who knows how many 
faulty swings turned into decent shots for 
me? Five hundred? Several thousand? 
Now it is much harder to recover after a 
bad move at any point in the sw ing. My 
reflexes are no longer fast enough to save 
me from my follies. 

On the other hand, age would seem to 
have its. advantages, chiefly the advan- 
tage of experience. I continue to believe 
in the words of wisdom my father kept 
ringing in my cars when I was learning 
the game as a boy: "Ninety percent of 
golf is played from the shoulders up." 
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In that 90 ' ", a man should improve ev- 
ery time he hits a good shot and ana- 
lyzes why it was good, or a had shot and 
works to discover why it was bad. He 
constantly should acquire more knowl- 
edge of how to read the greens, how to 
judge the effect of the w ind. how to cope 
w ith lies. After playing the various cours- 
es on the tour year after year, he should 
begin to know their idiosyncrasies. 

But experience can be a two-edged 
sword. As witness a happening at the 
Open. In the third round we arc sudden- 
ly faced with new conditions. The wind 
has shifted 180°: on holes where it has 
been at our backs, it is now in our faces. 
In the brain of a man my age. the voice 
of experience starts calling out loud and 
clear. This is now- an entirely different 
hole; I have to play it differently. 

So I am standing in the fairway, think- 
ing. I know, from studying the course, 
that I am exactly 190 yards from the hole. 
Linder ordinary circumstances, a three- 
iron. But now what? I try to calculate 
the force of the wind. Is it blowing at 10 
miles an hour or 15? Will it cost me five 
yards? Ten yards? One question leads to 
another. How much the wind will hold 
back the shot depends on how high I hit 
the ball. How high, considering the club 
and the lie and the way I am playing to- 
day, am l likely to hit it? 

Problems, problems. . . . Even a few 
years ago. when I knew a little less about 
the game. I would not have worried like 
that. When the wind was blowing in my 
face. I would just tear at the ball and hit 
a low punch shot. That is what most of 
the younger players did in the Open, w ith 
results often as good as mine and some- 
times better. 

There is such a thing in golf as know- 
ing too much; you can psych yourself 
out. You can think about a shot so long 
that you lose your confidence and blow 
the shot completely. Where does it all 
start and stop? When does your learning 
become so significant to your game that 
it interferes with your playing? 

I keep thinking of fine students of golf 
I have known who analyzed the game as 
painstakingly and thoroughly as a scien- 
tist analyzes an experiment in his labo- 
ratory— yet never became good players. 
And of others w ho knew nothing about 
the fundamentals of the game but sim- 
ply invented a new and rather unlikely 
swing that happened to lit their physical 
talents, practiced it faithfully— and be- 
came Hall of Earners. 


There should be some kind of happy 
medium, some way to take advantage of 
hard study of the fundamentals and the 
experience of age while still preserving 
the zestful and instinctive approach of 
youth and thus keep compensating 
throughout one's life for the inevitable 
erosion of the muscles and reflexes. 1 keep 
trying to find that happy medium though 
it has been eluding me. All l can say at 
the moment is that I have been trying 
very hard to win- — indeed I am trying 
harder now than ever — but one of golf's 
many perplexing, frustrating but endless- 
ly fascinating mysteries seems to be that 
the harder you try the harder the job gets. 

Putting is one of the most puzzling as- 
pects of the game. It is generally believed 
that putting should improve with age — 
a theory probably stemming from the 
fact that every club has some members 
in their 60s who no longer even try to hit 
the ball more than 150 yards down the 
fairways, yet still score well because they 
ha\c an uncanny touch around and on 
the greens. These older players have con- 
centrated on what they are good at; they 
have practiced a lot around the greens: 
many of them have developed an almost 
perfect putting stroke. 

But I have always believed that it is 
better to have just an average putting 
stroke or even a poor one. plus a lot of 
confidence. Those older golfers who are 
putting so well are doing it in their own 
leisurely and relaxed foursomes, not in 
competition. Bet them a dollar that they 
will miss the next time, put a little pres- 
sure on. and that perfect stroke tends to 
vanish. 

A pro’s putting hardly ever improves 
with age; in fact. I cannot name anybody 
on the tour, aside from very young men. 
who is putting better today than he was 
five or 10 years ago. My own touch has 
certainly gone off: the putts just refuse 
to drop the way they used to. Is it the 
stroke? Is it a matter of confidence? Is it 
lack of concentration? 1 don't know . All 
I can do is keep trying to look for the an- 
swer and hope that the touch w ill come 
back. 

Some days I think I have found the se- 
cret. There have been times, when I was 
working on the practice green w ith a new 
putter or one I had changed slightly, or 
with a somewhat different stroke, that I 
was so accurate it scared me. I was al- 
most afraid to get into my plane to fly to 
the next tournament. I thought, now that 
I’ve got this thing licked, it would be just 


my luck for the plane to crush before l 
can prove it. I was w rang on both counts. 
The plane got me there, but the practice 
session proved to be an illusion: the putts 
dropped no better than before. 

I mentioned that I am trying harder 
than ever to win, which reminds me that 
the worst mistake I ever made in my life - 
as a golfer or as a human being was at 
the 1972 Masters. On the last day I could 
do nothing right: my game was simply 
awful. This was bad enough in itself, but 
I began worrying about the spectators. I 
am very sensitive to the moods of the gal- 
lery. When I put a couple of good holes 
together and the people get charged up, 
their mood rubs off on me and I get 
charged up. or I should say even more 
charged up. And I know how down they 
gel how quiet and disappointed and un- 
happy w hen I start missing shots. 

On this day at the Masters, I felt so 
bad about disappointing the gallery that 
1 could hardly think of anything else. 1 
thought, I would like to apologize to ev- 
erybody individually . I must do some- 
thing to make it up to them. What am I 
going to do? What I decided to do was 
play it light — act like I didn't really care, 
just laugh it off and go through the mo- 
tions for the rest of the round. 

It was the worst decision I could have 
made. It was out of character; I wasn't 
doing my thing. Afterward I felt a lot 
worse than if I had shot the same score 
but had been playing my heart out all 
the way. Never again. I play to win: ev- 
erybody knows I play to win. No way I 
can pretend that losing is a joke. 

In fact, one thing that may handicap 
a pro as he gets older is that he becomes 
a sort of cider statesman who is always 
supposed to keep his cool. When I was 
new on the tour. I made no attempt to 
hide my emotions. If I made a bad shot 
or got a bad bounce. J got ntad: I jammed 
many a club into the ground in anger and 
frustration. Maybe outbursts like that 
help you get rid of excess adrenalin and 
settle back to normal. 

About the most emotional thing I do 
now is drop the club on the bag in dis- 
gust— really not so much in anger as with 
a sense of deep disappointment that I still 
am unable to hit a shot the way I want 
to even after all these years. Perhaps it 
would be better if I just plain got mad 
and showed it. as I used to. But 1 hardly 
think I could do it. Even Tommy Boll, 
whose temper was a golfing legend, be- 
came a lamb as he got older. 
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To the pro golfer still determined to 
win at 44. there are always the hopeful 
examples of Sam Snead, who won his 
most recent tour tournament at 52. and 
Julius Boros, who won the PGA Cham- 
pionship for the first time when he was 
4X. These two tine old players seem to 
hold out hope — until you think about 
them a little. 

Unfortunately for those of us who 
want to follow in their footsteps, the fact 
is that Snead and Boros are exceptional 
men. Snead is blessed with remarkable 
physical abilities: few men can hope to 
be as strong, durable and resilient as he 
continues to be. Boros has that natural, 
easy swing that goes on forever, produc- 
ing consistent if not spectacular results. 
And a look at the records shows that 
these two men. and they alone, are the 
survivors out of scores of other good 
golfers of their generation. The rest have 
long since stopped trying to compete. In- 
deed. how many other pros can you name 
who in the entire history of the tour have 
ever won any kind of tournament, much 
less a major championship, after the age 
of 407 A handful. I would guess. 

The law of averages says that the odds 
against a man's chances of winning after 
40 are at least 100 to I, maybe as much 
as 500 to I . And sometimes I find myself 
thinking: What am I doing thinking I 
have any right to beat the law of aver- 
ages? Why not quietly give up? 

The answer is that 1 don't want to be- 
lieve the law of averages. Golf is still too 
much fun for me: I continue to find my 
biggest thrill in tournament competition, 
win or lose. After a week like the Open, 
making a pretty fair showing over that 
wonderfully challenging course. I have a 
strong urge to drop everything else and 
go back to building my whole life around 
a return to the wcck-to-wcek do-or-dic 
of the tour. And then there arc the gal- 
leries. They still seem to enjoy watching 
me try to defy the averages, and it would 
be impossible to explain how much 1 en- 
joy them. There is also my workshop, 
vthere 1 spend a lot of time experimenting 
on my clubs. The workshop is to me what 
a fishing boat is to some men a place 
where I can get away from whatever is 
bothering me. 

Let me think out loud now about my 
future. One thought is that tournament 
golf is hard work, a peculiarly exhaust- 
ing combination of physical and mental 
effort. At the end of any single day. es- 
pecially in an Open or a Masters, if you 
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have poured yourself into the round as 
you should have, you are bound to be 
dead tired. This fatigue lasts for four long 
days and there can be only one answer 
to the question: who is better able to 
stand up physically, the 44-year-old or 
the 24-year-old? I really never expect to 
play all the tournaments again, week af- 
ter week: I would be worn out within a 
month. I will probably concentrate on 
about 1 5 tournaments a year, spaced out 
as much as possible — though I would 
hope not to be held to this if I got ev- 
erything going and seemed to be having 
a good year. 

Another thought. I had a game plan 
for the Open, for that difficult course at 
Winged Foot. I decided in advance that 
I would try never to make u double bo- 
gey, would try to make no more than 12 
bogeys in the four rounds and would let 
the birdies come where they might: if I 
managed to get five or six birdies, while 
carrying out the remainder of my plan, I 
could win. 

I wound up with eight birdies and 
would have been an easy winner if I had 
been on target with the rest of the plan. 
Unfortunately, though I did avoid any 
double bogeys, I had 20 bogeys instead 
of the dozen I had hoped for. A strange 
thing about those bogeys. Eight of them, 
more than enough to beat me. came on 
the last two days on the same four holes- 
on 8 and 9, 17 and 18. Some kind of 
pattern? 

There was no pattern at all as far as 
the play of the holes went. Some of the 
bogeys resulted from bad tee shots, oth- 
ers from bad irons to the green, others 
from three-putting. Looking back at 
those two days of play on those four cru- 
cial holes. I find it hard to believe that I 
lost the Open because of geriatric prob- 
lems with my driving, irons or putting. 

There is a pattern, though, in the tim- 
ing- the last two days of the tournament, 
the last two holes of the front nine, the 
last two holes of the back nine. To me 
the pattern suggests a problem in con- 
centration— just some little mental thing, 
a tendency to let the mind stray at times, 
especially near the finish. 

I know I am more sensitive to distrac- 
tions than I used to be: I find it harder 
to do what a golfer must do, which is to 
put everything out of his mind except the 
task at hand. My wife Winnie says she 
can usually predict how I will play in a 
tournament by how much I indulge my 
natural inclination to be sociable. If I am 


talking to a lot of people, getting inter- 
ested in the conversations, she expects the 
worst. It is only when the people around 
me ask questions and I do not even hear 
what they say that she expects a good 
tournament. She is right. Ideally, the 
tournament golfer should have the soul 
of a hermit. 

Another thought. Golf is a game that 
nobody has ever mastered and that in 
all probability nobody will master if it is 
played for another thousand years. First, 
there is the human element. You cannot 
possibly be the same person or play the 
same way every time you go out on the 
course. You feel a little different each 
day. On each new round you are one day 
older. Your physical condition varies. 
(One thing I often ask myself is: Could l 
be a Gary Player, dedicated to weight lift- 
ing and other daily muscular exercises — 
and if I were, would it really help?) Some 
days you can hit a three-iron close to 200 
yards without any special clfort: on oth- 
er days you have to strain to hit it 180 
yards. 

There is also the element of chance, 
the rub of the green. Through no fault 
of your own you can get an unlucky 
bounce and wind up in a bunker instead 
of close to the flag. A sudden gust of w ind 
can take a shot offline. A spike mark on 
the green can spoil a perfect putt. You 
could play two different rounds making 
exactly the same swing on every shot — if 
that were possible, which it is not and 
score 68 one time and 75 the other. 

For the very reason that golf is such 
an unpredictable and fascinating chal- 
lenge. it is also a constant frustration. 
Perhaps it is the frustration that finally 
gets to the golfer when he becomes old- 
er. You start with the ambition to attain 
perfection, to master the game. Then one 
day you realize that your goal is unat- 
tainable. Perhaps you can never again 
play with the same blithe confidence. 

Final thought. Confidence and con- 
centration; that's about it. Physically, 
there is not all that much difference be- 
tween the 44-year-old golfer and the 24- 
year-old. With the few and relatively un- 
important exceptions I have mentioned, 
I do pretty much the same thing on the 
golf course— in mechanical terms — that 
I always did. 

Confidence and concentration. Ninety 
percent of golf is played from the shoul- 
ders up. Back to the drawing board — 
and, regardless of what the law of av- 
erages dictates, 1 w ill be around. end 
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SEAMCO Ken Rosewall Mark II 
Aluminum Racquet The same 
model used by Ken Rosewall. 
Strung with competitive nylon. 
Retail list price S60.00. Pro Shop 
price $37.50 with 1 GROOM & 
clean box top. Specify grip (4\ 
to 4/6) and weight (Lt or Med.) 
when ordering. 


4474-153 McGREGOR Classic Tennis 
Jacket Classically styled. White 
with burgundy and navy trim. Tai- 
lored in dacron and cotton. Sizes 
(38-46). Retail list price $20.00. 
Pro Shop price $11.95 with 1 
GROOM & clean box top. Specify 
size when ordering. 


47381 ATLANTIC Tennis Racquet/ 
Clothes Bag Casual duck canvas 
19" in size. Two separate racquet 
pockets, full center compart- 
ment and moisture-proof bottom 
pocket. Retail list price $22.00. 
Pro Shop price $12 75 with 1 
GROOM & CLEAN box top. 


#552-103 McGREGOR Classic Ten- 
nis Shorts White shorts styled for 
action in a blend of cotton and 
dacron. Sizes (30-38). Retail list 
price $10.00. Pro Shop price 
$6.25 with 1 GROOM & clean box 
top. Specify size when ordering. 


GROOM & CLEAN PRO SHOP ORDER FORM 

Send check or money order plus proof of purchase to 
groom & clean Pro Shop 
Box 895 

North Ten Mile Drive 
Jefferson City. Mo. 65101 


The GROOM & clean Pro 
Shop isn't like any other 
pro shop you've seen. We 
offer you the highest qual- 
ity line of tennis equip- 
ment, at the lowest possible 
prices. And our selection 
of equipment is supervised 
and approved by our very 
special groom & clean pro. 
Who’s also a very special 
GROOM & clean user — Ken 
Rosewall. 


#867-101 McGREGOR Fast Court 
Shirt White with button neck. 
Tailored in polyester and cotton 
for comfort and movement. 
Sizes (S-M-L-Xl). Retail list price 
$9.00. Pro Shop price $6.00 with 
1 GROOM & CLEAN box top. Speci- 
fy size when ordering. 


#73-1323 SEAMCO Tennis Balls 

One dozen championship yellow 
heavy duty balls. Approved by 
USLTA for all surfaces. Retail 
list price $16.00/doz. Pro Shop 
price $10.00/doz. with 1 
GROOM & CLEAN box top. 


#460-357 McGREGOR Newport Ten- 
nis Sweater Made especially for 
the groom & clean Pro Shop. 
White with burgundy and navy 
trim. Sizes (S-M-L-XL). Retail list 
price $22.50. Pro Shop price 
$12.75 with 1 GROOM & CLEAN 
box top. Specify size when or- 
dering. 


The more active you are, the 
moreyou shampoo. Which is 
why you need greaseless 
groom & clean. Itgivesclean 
control to just shampooed 
hair. Whichcanbeto your ad- 
vantage - on or off the court 
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THE CUP THAT GRIPS 


r HE WORLD 


The site is Germany, hut no continent is spared the 
frenzy as the most popular sports event of all gets 
under way with hoopla and a happy “ Hoep , Hoep /” 



by CLIVE GAMMON 


U ntil the Dutch came rollicking 
over the Rhine in their orange 
clogs and put everything right, 
it was easy to feel like a guest 
who has arrived half an hour too early 
for the party, an impression reinforced 
by being met on the doorstep, that is to 
say, Germany's Frankfurt Airport, by a 
sergeant of the federal border police sit- 
ting grimly in the cockpit of his Schiitz- 
enpanzerwagen, a dTab-painted semi- 
tank armed with two machine guns and 
parked where taxis normally stand. 

You could sympathize with the host, 
though. The World Cup of Soccer, or El 
Campeonato del Mundo de Futbol, or 
La Coupe du Monde, or even Die Fuss- 
ball-Wellmeistcrschaft of 1974, is to mil- 
lions of people all over the world the su- 
preme sport event, eclipsing even the 
Olympics. Of the 100 nations originally 
entered, 16 finalists, divided into groups 
of four, were in Germany for a three- 
week round robin in nine cities that 
would first eliminate eight teams, then six 
more, the two survivors battling for the 
championship in early July. With an es- 
timated 800 million people around the 
world watching on television, West Ger- 
many, as host, wanted no political gate- 
crashing, no repetition of the Munich 
Olympics. 

So guests had to put up with a few in- 
conveniences, such as the ring of steel 
that surrounded Frankfurt on opening 
day when the defending world champi- 
ons, Brazil, took on Yugoslavia. Water 
cannons, armored cars and police heli- 
copters were on display, perhaps a little 
loo ostcotatiously, and the first continued 


In Berlin s Olympia Stadium, one of nine Cup 
sites, the crowd cheers West Germany-Chile. 
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WORLD CUP continued 

fans to arrive, small groups of excited but 
entirely well-behaved Yugoslavians who 
hadn't far to travel because they worked 
in German factories, were body checked 
by Hessian state police as thoroughly as 
if they had walked into Belfast's Alder- 
grove Airport wearing shamrock-green 
hats. A small Alp of confiscated beer cans 
swiftly mounted at the checkpoint, and 
police were also demanding the little 
wooden sticks attached to the paper na- 
tional flags the fans carried. “We have a 
whole van full of sticks." one policeman 
boasted. He had yet to meet the happy 
but not-to-be-pushed-around Dutch nor, 
even more significantly, had he yet been 
breathed upon by the Scots, who had ob- 
viously dropped in on another party 
along the way. 

It was clear that West Germany had 
spared no expense in staging the Cup. 
For two hours before the first game, in 
an elaborate opening ceremony, domes 
resembling black-and-white soccer balls 
opened up like water lilies to reveal sing- 
ing and dancing troupes of the 16 par- 
ticipating nations. The most superbly 
costumed, the most brilliant, was that of 
Brazil, which was choreographed by Do- 
mingo Campos and paid for by Pepsi- 
Cola. It was observed silently by the least 
superb, least brilliant but possibly the 
most attractively unpretentious group: 
seven long-haired, dungaree-clad Aussies 
who called themselves Mulga Bill's Bi- 
cycle Band and sang a little country 
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Briefly airborne , a l Vest German hounds the ball as he himself is chased by an Hast German. 


music. Mulga Bill helped the festivities, 
but there were cynics in the crowd. 
“When we come to the last ball." said a 
German, “out pop the Arabs." 

Anything popping out received mas- 
sive television coverage, for like much 
else in the World Cup. the long opening 
ceremony seemed to have been staged 
with the huge television audience in mind 
rather more than the 62,000 spectators 
at the Waldstadion at Frankfurt. "With- 
out England it's miserable. Without 
color, it’s unbearable," declared one TV 
ad in The London Doily Express. If the 
firm was fearful that no one in England 
was going to watch because the British 
were out of the World Cup, it was mis- 
taken. Within a day or two the BBC 
would be crow ing that it had established 
a lead of 1 1 million viewers over the ri- 
val ITV channel, and in Doncaster, an 
astute cinema manager was offering a se- 
ries of X-rated films for housewives wid- 
owed by 3 >/i weeks of football telly. 

In Germany itself the Department of 
Health gave some solemn advice to com- 
pulsive television watchers. "Eat plenty 


of carrots, spinach, tomatoes and liver.” 
it proclaimed. "They contain vitamin A, 
which strengthens the vision." Mean- 
while, Brazilian TV had made sure not 
even the acutest vision would pick up the 
sight of the great Pele w ho. hav ing passed 
up $100,000 in bonuses from his club, 
Santos, to work for an identical sum as 
a TV commentator in Germany, found 
his new job vetoed by the Brazilian TV 
journalists' union. 

A huge, happy, sentimental roar greet- 
ed Pele at the opening ceremonies when 
he walked onto the field to receive a rep- 
lica of the Jules Rimet Gold Cup. w hich 
his national team won in perpetuity in 
Mexico City in 1970. Not everyone was 
pleased with his presence in Germany, 
however. "Why don't they fill the cup 
up with Pepsi?" muttered a disgruntled 
Brazilian journalist. Among a section of 
the Brazilian press and, it was said, 
among the Brazilian players, Pele had 
been freely criticized, not so much for 
having refused to play but for dominat- 
ing the scene merely by his presence. It 
was hardly his fault that the individual 


skills of the Brazilian team were being 
constantly and disparagingly compared 
with his own. His business commitments 
were especially disapproved of after his 
agent reputedly had said, “That man 
could sell anything except a brassiere." 

But at the Waldstadion, even though 
Pele received the trophy llanked by four 
little boys wearing Pepsi T shirts, the 
crowd stood in adoration. Then, after 
2.000 German schoolchildren, looking 
spiritual in white, formed the World Cup 
motif and a few ceremonial words were 
spoken by portly men in dark suits, the 
blue, white and red of Yugoslavia lined 
up against the yellow, blue and white of 
Brazil. The World Cup had begun. 

But no one had told the players, seem- 
ingly. The Brazilians had already called 
the honor of appearing in the first game 
a poisoned gift, meaning that the tensions 
implicit in it could lead to a freak result. 
For long periods in the first half both 
teams were unwilling to commit them- 
selves to attack. 

There were a few flashes of brilliance 
by Brazil, but after the half, the team fad- 
ed. Dragan Dzajic, the striker from Red 
Star, Belgrade, sprcadcaglcd Brazil's de- 


fense again and again, but it was almost 
as if the Yugoslavians could not realize 
what was happening. Twice, with the 
Brazilian goalkeeper at their mercy, Yu- 
goslavian attackers fired wide and the 
final score was 0-0. 

In Berlin the next morning, 340 miles 
away, there seemed a good chance the 
play would pick up with the appearance 
of West Germany, the host team and Cup 
favorite. Berlin is a real metropolis, not 
a soulless agglomeration of high-rise of- 
fice blocks like Frankfurt. Perspiring, 
happy Berliners were eating smoking-hot 
roast pork slices at street stalls on the 
Kurfurslendamm, the city's Fifth Ave- 
nue. even though the temperature was 
rising into the mid-80s. And though they 
cost S6 apiece, enough of them had 
bought the black, red and gold flags of 
the Bundcsrepublik to turn the streets 
into a carnival. Some fans, being cynical 
city types, were enjoying a sly giggle at 
the news that the president of the Ger- 
man Soccer Association, Hermann Gos- 
mann, had flown into Tempelhof Airport 
to see the game, had been besieged by 
autograph hunters, had signed for 10 
minutes and then looked down to find 


that his attache case, which contained his 
ticket for the game, had been stolen. 
(Later in the day, in Istanbul, the wife 
and daughter of the Turkish referee, Do- 
gan Babacan, slipped into a neighbor's 
house to watch him on TV. While there 
their own house was burgled.) 

Even if they had to keep their hands 
on their wallets, the crowd flooding to 
Olympia Stadium was in a holiday mood. 
Those without tickets who did not want 
to go home could watch the game on tele- 
vision in shopw indows. One store had 19 
color sets going, and anticipated 200 
viewers on the sidewalk. Not that tick- 
ets for the 88.000-scat stadium were 
scarce. A Canadian would-be scalper 
who had bought S3.000 worth, expecting 
to clean up, was left without takers, as 
were two Danes who were trying to sell 
70 tickets at face value plus, they said, 
\0% tax. (A total of 83,000 fans attend- 
ed, so that the television inroad was com- 
paratively slight.) 

At the ground itself, a male choir, 
backed by an oompah band, boomed out 
somewhat unmelodiously over the loud- 
speakers. The song, Fussball ist unser 
Lt’ben, recorded by the West German 
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Gerhart! Muller of West Germany is down but Chilean Goalie Leopoltlo Vallejos decidedly is not as he makes a diving stop of Muller's head shot. 




WORLD CUP continued 



team, is a hil in Germany. U is a big. 
brassy number that almost blotted out 
every other sound. 

But not quite. In the vast, oddly re- 
ligious-looking stadium that Hitler built 
for the 1936 Olympics, a wedge of stu- 
dents. Chilean exiles and young Germans 
were demonstrating against events that 
took place in another stadium in San- 
tiago in 1973. “Chile, si. Junta, no." 
they chanted, and then in German. Tod 
dent Faschismus"- death to fascism. 
Hundreds of police encircled them, the 
crowd whistled and jeered and the loud- 
speaker appealed, "Don't get provoked 
by incidents which lie outside the field 
of sport.” 

When the game began there were plen- 
ty of incidents on the field to provoke 
German fans. The West German team 
started out massively and majestically, 
and after 16 minutes it scored the first 
goal of the tournament, Uli Hocncss. the 
young blond star, slipping the ball to 
Paul Breitner. who had come up from 
the defense. Breitner sprinted down the 
left of the field, cut in and let go a rising 
shot from 30 yards out into the corner 
of the net. 

It looked as if there would be more 
goals, but the Chileans fell buck to de- 
fend in depth, tackling brutally to stop 
the Germans, conceding foul after foul 
until, most harshly of all, Carlos Casze- 
ly brought dow n Bcrti Vogts with a slash- 


ing kick in the thigh and was sent off the 
field. The Germans continued to play 
sweet football, but the crowd’s mood had 
soured. It was enraged with the Chileans 
and also, mysteriously, with the home 
side, reserving its jeers mainly for Wolf- 
gang Ovcrath from Cologne, a veteran 
of the World Cups of 1966 and 1970, and 
for the captain of the team, the elegant 
Franz Beckenbauer. This seemed totally 
illogical unless one understands that 
Beckenhauer and four other star players 
are from the Bayern Munich Club — 
which is in Bavaria. Berlin is in Prussia. 
It was interstate jealousy that caused the 
ill-tempered display, even though West 
Germany had won 1-0. 

The next day arrived the jolly folk who 
brightened the whole mood of the World 
Cup. They came flooding east along the 
Autobahn to Hanover in cars and buses. 
40,000 of them. Never before had Hol- 
land made much impact on the Cup, but 
now it had the two Johans. Cruyff and 
Neeskens, and a new. brilliant player 
whom hardly anyone had heard of. 22- 
ycar-old Johnny Rep from the Awjax 
Club. It also had the happiest, most out- 
going and plain nicest football fails in the 
world, broad-faced, smiling, decked out 
in anything orange they could find. "Jo- 
han Cruyff, superstar!” they sang out in 
English, "How many goals have you 
scored so far?” They yelled “ Hoep . Hol- 
land, hoep!" and they delightedly point- 


The international galaxy of fans was as spirited as the soccer. From upper left: a cigar- 
smoking Chilean, a nuzzling Dutch pair, Scots in their plaids, a pensive West Ger- 
man, a drum-beating Brazilian, a parade of Yugoslavs and Brazil's own chorus line. 



etl out to each other snippets from the 
German papers that described their 
smooth-running team as "The Clock- 
work Orange" and called Cruyff "the 
Nureyev of soccer.” They flooded 
through the Altstadt, the old part of Han- 
over. and chomped bratwurst and swilled 
beer with never a cross word. In the sta- 
dium they stood out as great swaths of 
orange. What they saw was Uruguay 
playing more viciously than Chile did. 
chopping down Neeskens again and 
again. But they stayed with their orange- 
shirted heroes chanting "Haul-and! 
Haul-and!" while Cruyff made fools of 
the ugly-tackling Uruguayans and Rep 
banged in two fine goals. Whereupon it 
was time to head for the Altstadt again 
to deal with more steins, while country 
boys from the farming north of Holland 
did stomping, clapping, broad-bottomed 
clog dances on the sidewalks. "Met de 
handjes , klap. klap, kltip! Mel de voeljes, 
slap, slap, slap!" they sang, spinning 
themselves around. Late that night, if 
you saw a big Dutchman swaying toward 
you down a dark, narrow, cobbled street, 
you could be sure that all he wanted to 
do was shake your hand. Whereupon you 
could say. "Hoep Holland!" to him just 
for the pleasure of seeing his face split in 
an immense grin. 

There had been no real surprises in the 
other stadiums around Germany. Po- 
land's 3-2 win over Argentina was hard 
fought, the best game of the tournament 
to that point. The Australians, inevitably 
called the Socccroos, gallantly lost to 
East Germany. Italy, a finalist in 1970, 


had trouble beating Haiti, as its famous 
goalkeeper, Dino Zoff, let in a goal for 
the first time in 13 international games 
before his side came back to win 3- 1 . And 
Scotland, not much favored itself, huffed 
and puffed before overcoming the total- 
ly inexperienced Zaire side 2-0, which did 
not augur well for Scotland's chances in 
its next game against Brazil at Frankfurt. 
Nevertheless, the team was loyally fol- 
lowed by 15.000 fans, most of the hard, 
wee. football-mad Celtic and Ranger 
supporters from the slums of Glasgow. 

Scot football followers arc not the kind 
you would invite to your grandmother's 
golden wedding anniversary party. "I've 
no eaten since last Thursday," one de- 
clared outside Frankfurt stadium. "It 
took me three years to save up £500 to 
come here, and I've lost ma job in Glas- 
gow post office, but I dinna care. My 
heart's right out here"- he held his hand 
out a foot from his chest. "We're magic! 
Scotland's magic!" He swirled his tartan 
cape around him and sang, lovingly, "Six 
fool two! Eyes of blue! Big Jim Holton's 
watching you!" 

Big Jim, one of Scotland's defensemen, 
had been training with the team 24 hours 
earlier in a yelling, swearing practice 
game that most of the pundits present 
thought too strenuous a workout so close 
to the match. But Billy Bremner. slight, 
freckled, the original wee hard man who 
is Scotland's captain, laughed that off. 
"I’m all bubbles, man,” he said. "I’m 
bubbling over. We’ve nothing to lose. It’s 
Brazil that has to worry." 

The atmosphere at the Waldstadion 

continued 






WORLD CUP continued 


was more tense than at any previous 
game. Prime Minister Harold Wilson ar- 
rived, wearing a plaid lie. Jackie Stewart 
of Scotland and Emerson Fittipaldi of 
Brazil came in together. "We're going to 
paint the town plaid." said Jackie, but 
he was a little behind the times because 
the job had already been done, partly by 
300 wild clansmen who had camped at 
Heddcrnhcim outside the city and put 
away 200 cases of beer. Somebody’s sense 
of humor had delegated three British mil- 
itary policemen to watch the thousands 
of Scottish troops based in Germany w ho 
had come to watch the game but, as a 
German newspaper observed ponderous- 
ly. “They were definitely too few for this 
kind of business.” 

On the field, it looked for the first 20 
minutes as if Brazilian flair would over- 
whelm the Scots. Leivinha crashed the 
ball off the crossbar of the Scottish goal. 
David Harvey had to make a death-or- 
glory dive at the feet of Rivelino. But 
then, in the face of Scots fire and nerve, 
the Brazilian morale began to crumble, 
as it had against Yugoslavia. Scotland 
dominated the second half, Bremner 
playing his heart out. But it could not 
score, though Peter Lorimer sent the ball 
screaming just wide of the corner of the 
net and Lcao had to make crazy, diving 
saves from Joe Jordan. Davie Hay and 
Jordan again. The game ended in anoth- 
er 0-0 tie. 

It was so nearly a victory that the Scots 
celebrated it as one. "We devalued 'em!” 
roared a happy fan. "We beat ’em 0-0!" 
It was enough to justify, later that night, 
the German riot police turning out in 
Sachsenhausen, the sleazy bar district of 
Frankfurl. 

On the cool, Eastern side of divided 
Germany the streets were quieter. "We 
get up at 5 a.m.. don’t we?" an East Ber- 
liner said. "Wc’rc off to work at 6 a.m.. 
quit at 4: IS, do a little shopping, get 
home at five. All you want to do then is 
stick your legs on the bed and watch the 
tube." 

"Nothing ever happens in East Ber- 
lin," a pretty girl at the Stadt Berlin Hotel 
complained. "Now we have the World 
Cup, which means that less than noth- 
ing happens. All the men are watching 
TV." 

On the night of the East Germany- 


Flankeil by joyous team males, Johan Cruyff 
celebrates a Dutch goal against Uruguay. 


Chile game, if you had inquired at the 
desk of the Bcrolina Hotel where could 
you see the match, you would have been 
told conspiratorially, "Go to room 705." 
There in the dark, on one of the few avail- 
able sets, you could have joined 25 oth- 
ers crammed around a black-and-white 
picture to see the game end in a I I draw. 
It was a tie that hurt, for it now seemed 
as if East Germany would have to upset 
West Germany on Saturday or be elim- 
inated from the Cup. 

But on Saturday, as rain lashed into 
the Olympia Stadium in Berlin, an ab- 
surdity happened. The disregarded Soc- 
ceroos of Australia held Chile to a ster- 
ile 0 0 tie. and Chile was out. The game 
had started early, so that by the time the 
first phalanxes of klaxon-blowing West 
Germans in red, black and gold visor 
caps had begun to jostle and shoulder 
their way into Hamburg's Volksparksta- 
dion. only academic interest remained in 
the game. Both German teams had qual- 
ified for the second round of the World 
Cup, no matter who won. But nobody 
seemed to have told the fans or the teams 
of the two Germanys that a neat, half- 
pace exhibition game was all that was 
required. In spite of the political de- 
tente— and this was the first-ever soccer 
encounter between the two countries — 
there was no surplus of brotherly love in 
evidence. The East German anthem was 
greeted by boos and w histles. The West 
German team, despite widespread stories 
of dissension among its players and an 
unconvincing style in its previous wins 
over Chile and Australia, was greeted ec- 
statically in that low-pitched roar, char- 
acteristic of German soccer fans, that 
seems almost on the edge of booing un- 
til you learn to recognize it. It was hard 
to pick out the 1,700 privileged East Ger- 
mans who had been permitted to travel 
to Hamburg in a sealed train, but they 
were there all right, a small group in the 
Gcgcntribune, the secondary stand, wav- 
ing smaller flags than the West Germans, 
in the same colors but distinguishable 
by the Communist symbol in the center 
band of the tricolor. 

Magnificent football flowed from the 
West Germans in the first half, from the 
princely Beckenbauer, from Strikers Jur- 
gen Grabowski. Hoencss and Gerhard 
Muller, from technically the most accom- 
plished team in the World Cup. But an 
English soccer fan. with the decline of 
his own superb team of 1966 in mind, 
could recognize disquieting symptoms. 


There was the same utter dominance of 
the midfield that England had. the same 
grabbing of 90' , of the play. But there 
was also the same weakness beginning to 
show, an inability to turn this superiority 
into goals, a psychological impotence 
overtaking the strikers, an unwillingness 
to shoot directly, a compulsion to pass 
the responsibility to others. 

In the second half the disability grew 
worse. Desperately. Beckenbauer, who 
usually confines himself to passing the 
ball, came up to try long-range shots. De- 
fenseman Breitner also flailed into the 
attack. Ovcrath went off with 20 minutes 
left, to be replaced by Gunter Nclzer. 
perhaps the most gifted player on the 
West German side. As so often in the 
past, though, other players seemed reluc- 
tant to feed him the ball. 

Then the unthinkable happened. Jur- 
gen Sparwasser of East Germany broke 
free in what looked like a forlorn raid, 
but the West German defense had moved 
up incautiously far, and Goalie Sepp 
Maier could not stop the shot. East Ger- 
many led 10. During the last 10 min- 
utes the Easterners stayed in control, 
square-passing to the fury of the Ham- 
burg crowd until the sweet moment of 
the final whistle. Instead of disappearing 
down the tunnel, the whole GDR team 
ran across the field to cheer in its turn 
the little band of supporters who were 
the happiest men in Germany. 

Others were not so happy. Week's 
end found the Scots packing for home 
despite a brave I I tie with Yugoslavia. 
They had earned the same number of 
points as Brazil, but had a single goal 
scored against them, so Brazil squeezed 
into round two with Yugoslavia by the 
narrowest of margins. The leopards of 
Zaire were headed homeward, too. with 
the Chileans, the Australians, and the 
teams of Haiti, Uruguay and Bulgaria. 
Italy, the third favorite before play be- 
gan. was eliminated when it lost to the 
powerful Poles. Holland, led by the bril- 
liant Cruyff and 30,000 fans w ho made 
the trip to Dortmund Sunday, smashed 
Bulgaria 4 I and qualified easily. Argen- 
tina and Sweden also made it. although 
neither can seriously be regarded as a 
Cup winner. 

Predictions are a fool’s purview in this 
uncertain World Cup. but a betting man 
might well choose Poland and Holland 
for the final game. As for a winner, can 
one really resist all that bright orange? 

"Hoep, Holland . hoep!" end 
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PEOPLE 


by H AROLD l*UTHRSO 


Chuck l.atourette, punter for the 
Houston Texans of the World 
Football League, also is a res- 
ident in radiology at M.D. 
Anderson Hospital. Logically 
enough, when Halfback Ward 
Walsh cut his chin in a recent 
practice and needed stitches. 
Trainer Bob Burkarl summoned 
Or. Latourcttc. In best Ben Ca- 
sey fashion. Latourcttc washed 
up and neatly sutured the 
wound. "It feels good," said 
Walsh afterward, lingering the 
live stitches. "He did a good 
job." Minutes later. Walsh 
didn't feel quite so good. He 
learned that he had been uncon- 
ditionally released. Walsh thus 
achieved a real pro football dis- 
tinction. He was cut twice on the 
same day. 

In 1898. at the age of 23. Charlie 
l.ay of Tynemouth. F.ngland, 
smoked his first cigar. Forty 
years later, at the age of 63, he 
rolled his first lawn-bowling ball. 
Lay is now three weeks short 
of 100, still smoking and bowl- 
ing, and he credits his longevity 
to cigars, bowling and rum. 
which he doesn't specify when 
he first imbibed. "They do me 
a power of good." he rasps. One 
suspects that such a claim rests 
more on the toughness of the 
centenarian than on the formula 
prescribed, and in this case there 
is sound evidence. Lay men- 
tions that he once nearly had 
to give up bowling because ar- 
thritis crippled two of his lin- 
gers, affecting his game. Not a 
bloke to take half measures. 
Lay had the fingers amputated, 
and resumed bowling. 

Willie Mays has admitted that he 
often intentionally made easy 
catches look hard. "You gotta 
entertain people." he insists. Al- 
though Mays did not say it, his 
friends in San Francisco also re- 
member that Willie often took 
unnecessary headfirst slides at 
home plate and sometimes made 
it appear that he would never rise 


again after a minor collision. 
"He did things just acting that 
others couldn't match going all 
out," says Bill Rigncy. his for- 
mer manager. 

® I lere we have two movie stars, 
one ex- and one X, off to the 
races. Dapper Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. did not exactly lose his 
shirt at the Derby, though he did 
lose a little cash when Snow 
Knight won and the horse he bet 
on finished out of the money. He 
would have been well dressed in 



any case. Can as much be said 
for Linda Lovelace as she head- 
ed for Ascot? Well, maybe. The 
star of Deep Throat would not 
in any case lose her shirt, hav- 
ing already done so. 

Robert Cates of Baltimore got in- 
volved in a game of dice w ith an 
Air Force sergeant who later ad- 
mitted to being something of a 
pro, and lost a quick S500. Two 
days later, Cates recouped part 
of his loss even faster — by point- 
ing a pistol at the sergeant and 
forcing him to hand over all the 
money in his pockets. That 
amounted to SI 80, the other 
S320 being the cost of the dice 
lesson. Arrested and convicted 
of robbery with a deadly weap- 
on, Cates appealed. His lawyers 
argued that gambling is illegal. 
(In fact, anyone who loses at 
gambling in Mary land can sue to 
recover his loss. ) Therefore, they 


said. Cates had a right to the 
money and it was not robbery to 
take back his own property. The 
appeal judges conceded that 
Cates could be acquitted under 
the laws of some states, mostly 
in the West, but sniffed, "We 
decline to adopt that reasoning 
and to substitute, in this stale, 
the rule of the gun for the rule 
of reason." 

When the trading deadline 
passed without the Houston As- 
tros making a deal for him. 



veteran Phillic Outfielder Billy 
Grabarkewitz was sorely disap- 
pointed. "My home in San An- 
tonio is 198 miles from Houston, 
and I could almost commute." 
Grabarkewitz explained, "but 
that's not the entire reason. I've 
been wearing this mustache, 
which I don't like but my wife- 
does. She told me (hat if I shaved 
it off, she'd cut her hair real 
close. 1 figured if I was traded to 
Houston I'd have to get rid of 
the mustache because of Manag- 
er Preston Gomez’ policy, but 
my wife would still have to keep 
her hair long because shaving 
wasn't my choice." To want to 
go from a division-leading club 
to an also-ran, a man must real- 
ly hate his mustache. 

The new insect-ingesting cham- 
pion of the 1974 Survival Sy m- 
posium at Camp Murray, Wash, 
is Staff Sgt. Charles Chapman. 


Fie munched 102 live red ants in 
three minutes, thus claiming the 
world freestyle ant-eating title. 
"They had a souralmond taste," 
Chapman reported. 

When Terry Tata was an- 
nounced as one of the umpires 
for a baseball game at the As- 
trodome. a press-box wit ob- 
served, "Tata? He must be from 
Idaho." To which another re- 
porter added: "Could be. They 
say he has a good eye." 

Michael l-eatherstonc and his 
wife Margaret, who operate a 
pub in Yorkshire in England, 
have won the world shouting 
contest. Mrs. Fcatherstone re- 
tained her title as loudest female 
mouth with a 109.7 decibel yell 
(a jet plane just after takeoff is 
88). and her husband took the 
male division at 110 decibels. 
They are open to offers as cheer- 
leaders. and we are closed to 
clever remarks about that 0.3 
decibel differential. 

Jockey Clyde Mahoney, a solid 
performer at River Downs in 
Cincinnati, missed a few days’ 
work after suffering severe lac- 
erations in a fall. It was not a 
horse that Mahoney fell from. 
He was thrown by a 10-speed 
bicycle. 

Montreal Lxpo Pitcher Steve 
Rogers struck out a computer 
Rogers has a degree in engineer- 
ing. and became a member of the 
Society of Petroleum Engineers 
quite some lime ago. But no one 
consulted the society's new com- 
puter. a creature of limited imag- 
ination. Rogers sent in a change 
of address and "the computer 
went bananas." in the words of 
the society. It simply didn't be- 
lieve that a professional baseball 
player was a member or ever 
could be. So it threw Rogers out 
at first and even after being cor- 
rected is still complaining that 
Rogers threw it a curve with a 
little oil on it. 
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HONDA PRESENTS THE 1974 
EPATEST RESULTS. 

FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 


What you’re looking at are the results of 
a gas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

The test simulated an average trip under 
city driving conditions. 

If you’re in the market for a new car, we suggest 
you make use of these results as follows. 

1. Go down the list until you find the car you're 
considering. 

2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 
top of the list. 

3. Then decide. 

This list is being published by the makers of the 
car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 


TRANS MPO 


Honda Civic 



Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 

Volkswagen 112 Wagon 

Ml 


Siiali991.lv 

ToyovaOitoUa 1200 Gmpe 

XU 

27 A 

T«n»Uv XUvtk U W;vw>v. 

hi itus Kun.pa Special 

Mo 


Alfa Roine«, 20011 GTV 

Hat sun B210 

Ml 


Renaull 12 Sedan 

Toyota Corolla I2 iki Sedan 

Ml 

21.8 

Porsche 911 T 

Volkswagen 412 Wagon 

A3 

246 

TVR 25<Mi \| 

Chevrolet Vega Hatchback 

M3 

24.6 

Volkswiigen Konihi-22 

la dus Fair, .pa 

M4 

215 

tMuTobus. 

Volkswagen Dasher Sedan 

Ml 

24 3 

Mazdii 808 Coupe 

Volkswagen Dasher Wagi .n 

\:» 

23 7 

Renault l2S.-d.in 

Volkswagen Dasher Sedan 

A3 

23.3 

MOB 

Triumph Spitfire 

Ml 

23.1 

Toyota Con m.i SR Sedan 

Ford Pinto 

Ml 

228 

Tovntn Corona SK Sedan 

Dodge Colt Wagon 

Ml 

22.8 

Volvo 145 

Dodge Colt Coupe 

A3 


I Ipel Mania 

Sulxtru Wagon 

M4 


Opel 1900 

Toj na Corolla 1600 Sedan 

Ml 


Fiat 121 Spat Sedan 

Volkswagen Convertible 

SA 

226 

Hi nault 1.5 Tl. Coupe 

BMW2IHI2 

A3 

22.6 

i >p-l Manta l.uxus 

Dodge Colt Coupe 

Ml 


Fiat 124 Speeiul TC 

MC. Midget 

Ml 


Fiat 128 Wagon 

Diitsun 11210 

A3 


Fiat 124 Wagon 

kennult 17 Gurdim 

M5 


Porsche 91 4 1 

Renault 12 Wagon 

A3 


Renaull 17 Tl. Coupe 

Audi Fox 

M4 


Volvo 142 

Di idge Colt Wag. m 

Honda Civic 

A3 

SA 

2ld 

218 

Fiat 128 Sedan 

Chevnilrl V.-ga Hate hlx-.ck 

Siuib 97 

Ml 

217 

Ford Mustang 

Volkswagen Karman Ghia 

Ml 

217 

Porsche 911 S 

Subaru Coupe 

Toyota Corolla Its » i Wagon 
Volkswagen 181 "Tlnnu" 

Ml 

A3 

2U 

Ford 1X111.. 

Peugeot 504 Sedan 

Ml 


Volvo III 

Volkswagen Sii|>cr Beetle 

Ml 

20 !» 

Ford Mustang 

Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan 

A2 

20.8 

[.ineoInMetvury Capri 

Diitsun 7H> 

A3 

20.7 

Porsche 911 S 

Datsun 610 

Ml 

206 

Triumph TR 6 

Fiat Xl/9 

Ml 

20.4 

Peugeot 501 Sedan 

BMW 2002 tn 

M '. 

20.3 

Plvmouih Valiant Duster 

Fiat 124 Special TC 

M4 

20.2 

Ford Maverick 

F'ord Mustang 

Ml 

20 1 

Ford IXnio Wagon 

Datsun 710 

Ml 

20.0 

MGB/GT 

Mazda 808 Ci iupe 

Ml 

200 

Datsun 260/ 

Chevrolet Vega Panel 



Porsche 911 T 


M3 


Audi 100 

Chevrolet V'egii Kammhnck 

A3 


Saul) 99 l.E 

Lincoln-Mercury Comet 

M3 

19.9 

Fiat 124 Spirt Coupe 

Opel Manta Rally.; 

Ml 

198 

Dodge Dari 

Lincoln Mercury Capri 

Ml 

19.8 

AMC Gremlin 

Datsun 610 

A3 

19.8 

Datsun 260/ 

Alfa Romeo 2000 Berlina 

M5 

19.7 

Chevrolet Nova llatchlmck 

Ford Pinto Wagon 

Ml 

19.7 

AMC Gremlin 

Volkswagen Kombi-22 



Ford Mavrriek 

i.Micnibus) 

. Ml 

19.6 

l.incoInMcrcury Comet . . . 


. IBM American Honda Moto. Co . Ii 


Toyota Mark II Sedan 

Toy, .til Mark II Wagon . ... 
Toyota Mark II Sedan 
Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 
\MC Hornet Sedan 
Volvo HU 

Mercedes Hen/ L’.Wi 
Mercedes lletu 280 

BMW Bavaria 
Checker Sedan 
Volvo 164 
AMC Gremlin 
AMC Jitvelin 
BMW Bavaria 
I'lvmouth Valiant IHister 
AMC Matador 
\MC Matador Wagon 
\MC Javelin . . 

Citroen SM 
I’lvmouth Satellite 
AMC Hornet 
I'lyniouth Satellite 


Lincoln Mercury Montego 
Chevrolet Malibu Classic 

I’ontiiic I.e.Mans 

Kuril Torino 
Ruick Century Wagon 
Jaguar K Type V 12 
Ruick K stiite Wagon 
Chevrolet Caprice W;i|(on 
I.incoln-Mercur v C, mgnr 
Ford Wag. .n 
Oldsmohile Cutlass 
Supreme 


..•Mam 


Shadow 


Mas 


li Bora 


KordTor 
l.iwo'inMem.n 
Montego Wagon 
Citroen SM 
\viintiCou|H' 
Chevrolet Impal., 
Splits Sedan 
Lincoln-Merctirv ,M«.n 
\MC Javelin 
AMC Amhnssador 
Mazda RX I Win? .1, 
Ford 

Mazda RX 3Cnupe 
Mazda RX 2 Coupe 
Mercedes Benz l.Vl 
Mi.zda KX t W.,i:on 
Ford I ’.'intern 
Ruick Century .'tall 
Buick I.eSiilne 
Cadillac Eldorado 
Mazda k.X I C* .u|h* 
Jaguar E Typo VT2 
t lldsmohile Cutlass 
Chevrolet Irnpabt Cus 


kolls k. . 

Pontiac Catalina 
Pontiac LeMans 
Buick (it and Spin 
Chrysler 

( lldsmohile Delta 88 Royal 
I 'oidtiic Ventura GTO 
I’ontiac Ventura GT<> 

Chry sler Wagon 
I’lyniouth Fui v Wagon 
Cadillac IWiile 
Ruick Regal 
hmtiiH' Grand Am 
Chevrolet Caprice Classic 
• Hdsini J«le Vista Cruiser 
C.nWVar Bnnnmd 
I ’onliac Tnuis Am 
I’onttac LeMans Satan 
Exciilihur II 
HodgeSp.it Wauon 
Pontiac Grand Safari 
Oldsmohile Ton mark) 

Buick Elect ra 225 
1‘oiiti.ii Catalina Safari 
Jensen Interceptor 
I'olltlacCiIiiml X' tile 

Mercury Wauon 
l.mcoln Continentiil 
Miiserati I2ti 
I 'onliac Bonneville 
Chevrolet Chevelle Liuunii 
t lldsmohile (is Regency 
Oldsmohile Delta 88 Wauon 
Lamborghini Jarum 
himhoigluni Esp.ida 
Ferrari 365 GTR- 1 



The Honda Civic. More miles per gallon than anybody. 


baseball/ Ron Rapoport 


Kiss the 
ball good by 

In Sacramento it is a mere 233 
feet down the line to homer heaven, 
and nobody leaves a 22-5 thriller 

A fter a separation of 13 years, minor 
league baseball and Sacramento, 
Calif, were reunited this season. Fans 
greeted the return of the Solons with 
warmth and exuberance. Attendance on 
opening day was a rousing 17.318, and 
since then the Solons haveaveragcd 3,750 
fans a game, tops in the minors this year 
even though the team has the worst rec- 



ord in the Pacific Coast League — 18 
games below .500. 

Why all the fans? Just this: the Solons 
play in Hughes Stadium, a structure in 
its fifth decade of service to football and 
track. That it was never meant for base- 
ball is what makes the game so entertain- 
ing — or at least different- there. Rising 
high in left field to thwart home-run hit- 
ters is a 40-foot screen, but it is only 233 
feet from home plate. The outside sta- 
dium wall behind the scats behind the 
screen is just 3 1 1 feet away, four feet near- 
er than the fabled short left-field wall in 
Boston’s Fenway Park. The right-field 
fence is 300 feel off and a poke of 390 
feet can clear the farthest wall, an eight- 
footer in right center. Result: an aver- 
age of seven home runs a game. The sea- 
son’s 250th home run was hit at Hughes 
Stadium not long ago and a grand total 
of 500 for 1974 seems well within reach. 

It need hardly be said that some re- 
markable games have been played. There 
was the time Sacramento led Tacoma 9 3 
with two out and a man on in the ninth. 
The visitors then hit four home runs in a 
row , a double and finally another homer 
to win 10 9. Two nights later the Solons 
had their revenge with a 22 7 win, a vic- 
tory notable in that Sacramento scored 
1 1 straight runs without benefit of a hom- 
er. Twice there have been a dozen home 
runs in a game and last week Spokane 
and Sacramento combined for 13. Once, 
two Solons hit grand-slam homers in the 
same inning. 

Sacramento hitlers are understandably 
defensive about their power production 
in the park and most of them have taken 
to dividing their home runs into two cat- 
egories- those that would be good any- 
place and cheapics. “It's downright em- 
barrassing when one of my routine pop 
flies goes for a homer," says Third Base- 
man Bill McNulty, who has hit 23 so far. 

And Solon pilchcrsare understandably 
offensive in their comments about their 
FRAs. The team ERA is 6.46, worst in 
the league by nearly a full run. Howev- 
er. big-league scouts make allowances for 
pitching performances in Sacramento. 
When Salt Lake City visited Hughes Sta- 
dium recently, John Cumberland held 
the Solons to eight hits. Two were infield 
singles, six were home runs. That was 
good enough for the California Angels, 
who called Cumberland up. 

The manager of the Solons is Bob 
Lemon, the former pitching star of the 


Cleveland Indians. Though he feels a 
professional empathy for the plight of his 
pitchers. Lemon thinks they should feel 
sorry for him, too. Managing at Hughes 
Stadium is a drag. 

Because of the tiny outfield, it often 
takes two hits to score a runner from sec- 
ond base. Thus the Solons seldom bunt, 
almost never hit-and-run and have giv- 
en up trying to score from third on fly 
balls to left. Hughes Stadium is still wait- 
ing for its first triple. 

Runners on first have been forced at 
second on clean singles to left. Runners 
have been unable to advance from sec- 
ond to third on singles to left. Four or 
five runners have been doubled off first 
on flics to the outfield. 

“It's like pro basketball," says Lem- 
on. ‘‘You call a time-out in the last two 
minutes and that’s when the game is won. 

I let them play for eight innings and then 
try to win it. You never have it won and 
you're never out of it." 

In a recent home game a 1 9-year-old 
Sacramento pitcher named Roger Miller 
became a hero of sorts by not giving up 
any home runs. He was the first Solon 
hurler to achieve this feat. Miller said his 
next goal was to pitch the first Hughes 
Stadium shutout. 

But despite the embarrassment of the 
hitlers, the anger of the pitchers, the frus- 
tration of the manager and the record of 
the team. Solon fans can't get enough of 
their darlings. 

At one point during the ninth inning 
of Sacramento's 15-run win over Taco- 
ma. Lemon glowered up at the stands. 

'It was the kind of game I dreamed about 
as a pitcher.” he said. "The thing that 
made me mad was we were ahead by 17 
runs and nobody had left the ball park." 
Just another cliffhanger for the Solons. 


THE WEEK 

t June 16-22) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


A I F AQT Yankees lost to De- 
HL LrAO I troit when a throw from 
Ccnterfielder Elliott Maddox skipped, hit 
Third Baseman Graig Nettles over the left 
eye and allowed Bill Freehan to score the 
winning run in a 3-2 game that moved De- 
troit into second place. This was the divi- 
sion’s oddest contribution to a week filled 
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with mishap, argument, grandeur and 
farce — a baseball theater of the extraordi- 
nary in which Detroit (5-1 ) had the best rec- 
ord and possibly the best manners. 

Fate, however, was tempted. Milwaukee 
risked a free-bcer night— 18,871 customers 
were allowed two cups apiece -but brewed 
no misbehavior. Behaving ably themselves, 
the Milwaukee players, paced by Tim John- 
son's two hits, beat Baltimore 8-6. 

The Indians anticipated real trouble when 
they visited Boston. They had a 22-12 rec- 
ord against West Division teams, but were 
just 10-19 in the East. To the rescue came 
Gaylord Perry (9-1 lifetime against the Red 
Sox), who won 1 10 on four hits for his 13th 
straight victory. With approximately 25 
starts remaining, he has a good chance to 
become a 30-game winner. 

A hot Boston pitcher, Luis Tiant, beat 
Oakland 2-1 for bis seventh win in his last 
eight starts. And Baltimore's Mike Cuellar 
stopped Minnesota 1-0 for his ninth straight. 


that Santo had ended the inning by indeed 
striking out. Minnesota won 3-2. 

California's relief corps has become 
known as "the arson squad," because it 
lights fires in enemy bats. All but Barry Ra- 
ziano. Until last week. He took his 0.93 ERA 
into a game against Boston and allowed three 
earned runs in one-third of an inning. Ra- 
ziano and his bullpen mates have allowed 
6 8 runs in 139 innings and contributed just 
six saves. 

In Minnesota it was announced that Har- 
mon Killcbrcw will be given a farewell after 
20 years with the organization. The tribute 
was not initiated by Twins management, 
which tried to make a coach of him, cut his 
salary and left him out of the 1973 highlights 
film, but by Twin City writers, who will toast 
baseball's fifth-leading home-run hitler be- 
fore the Aug. 1 1 game w ith Baltimore. 

OAK 37-31 TEX 36-33 CHI 31-31 
KC 32-33 CAL 29-41 MINN 26-38 


BOS 38-28 OET 35-30 BALT 34-32 
CLEV 33-32 NY 34-35 MIL 31-32 

A I \A/ C QT Kansas City's Steve Bus- 
AL VVLU I by beat Milwaukee 2-0 
to become the first no-hit pitcher of 1 974 and 
the first man to throw no-hitters in his first 
two big-league seasons (he no-hit Detroit 
3-0 on April 27, 1973). Busby was a reluctant 
hero. Recalling remarks roommate Paul 
Splittorff had made, Busby said, "He told 
me only certain types of pitchers can throw 
a no-hitter. He mentioned Nolan Ryan. Then 
me. I climbed all over him. I'm no no-hit 
pitcher." 

When the Royals heard Carl Yastrzcmski 
quoted as to how poorly the A's, particu- 
larly Catfish Hunter, had been playing, they 
preened into Oakland claiming they would 
leave there leading the division. Whereupon 
the A's, stimulated by Hunter's 4-0 shutout 
pitching, took three straight. Oakland’s typ- 
ically tumultuous week began when Ted Ku- 
biak made a costly base-running mistake and 
Reggie Jackson and Bill North again 
clashed — colliding accidentally while chas- 
ing a Bill Sudakis fly ball in a 5-3 loss to 
New York. The A's stayed in first when Tex- 
as blew a couple of chances to catch them. 
But Ferguson Jenkins rebounded, beating 
California 12 3, his first win since May 22. 

Despite a 5-2 week featuring 50 runs in 
seven games and J irn Kaat's 200th career vic- 
tory, Chicago had some forgettable mo- 
ments. Such as the time Ron Santo appar- 
ently struck out on a 3-2, two-out pitch with 
Dick Allen and Ken Henderson running. 
Minnesota Catcher Randy Hundley, think- 
ing it was strike two and the While Sox were 
attempting a double steal, threw wildly to 
third. Allen scored and Henderson was 
thrown out at home, but the umpires ruled 


NL EAST 


Faith faltered in New 
York as the You-Gotta- 
Belicve Mets lost six of eight and fell to last 
place. In a game they won, the Mels com- 
mitted five errors, lost Tom Seaver after five 
innings with an aching buttock and nearly 
lost out in the ninth when Ken Boswell and 
Wayne Garrett collided chasing a grounder. 

Although the Phillies stayed in first, they 
were becoming very reliant on Pitchers Jim 
Lonborg (9-5) and Steve Carlton (9-5), who 
got credit for seven of Philadelphia's eight 
wins in one stretch. "Maybe I'll be able to 
think up a Spahn-and-Sain-type rhyme for 
them," said Manager Danny Ozark. A hap- 
py complication to the rhyme scheme came 
in the form of Wayne Twitchcll's first vic- 
tories since off-season surgery. 

Montreal won three limes and was embar- 
rassed three times. In a 12-3 loss to Cincin- 
nati, Lcftfielder Bob Bailey allowed an extra 
run to score with a lackadaisical throw to 
the infield, Ron Woods and Jim Cox played 
do-si-do and let a fly ball drop and Catcher 
Barry Foote caught a pop-up, tried to pull 
it out of his glove and dropped it. "I'll tell 
you one thing." said Manager Gene Mauch. 
"Steve Rogers will beat the Cardinals." In- 
stead, his 7-8 acc was defeated 4-3 by Car- 
dinal stopper Lynn McGlothcn (10-3). The 
Expos also were humbled 5-1 by a combi- 
nation of 37-ycar-old Sonny Sicberl and 38- 
year-old Reliever Orlando Pena. 

Pittsburgh extended its winning streak to 
six after sweeping scries from the Giants and 
Dodgers and advanced from sixth to fourth. 
Rick Reuschel got Chicago's first shutout 
in two months, halting Pittsburgh's streak 
3-0 on a nifty 12-hitter. 


PHIL 37-32 ST. L 34-31 MONT 30-30 
PITT 28-36 CHI 27-36 NY 26-41 
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| \| L VV LU I first-place Dodgers— or 
the old Brooklyn Bums? It was hard to tell 
in a game with Pittsburgh. Here is the scene: 
bases loaded, two outs, 3-and-2 count on Joe 
Ferguson. On the pitch he appears to take a 
called strike. Lee Lacy, who is on third, 
thinks so. and heads for the dugout. Pirate 
Catcher Manny Sanguillcn thinks so. and 
rolls the ball toward the mound. Jim Wynn, 
who is on second, thinks Ferguson has 
walked, and runs home. Lacy changes his 
mind and follows suit. Chaos. When play- 
ers, managers and umpires settle down, the 
verdict is that Ferguson has walked. Wynn 
is declared out for passing Lacy and Lacy is 
safe at home. Pittsburgh Manager Danny 
Murtaugh protests, but the Pirates make it 
academic by winning 7 3. 

All the Dodgers needed to clear their heads 
were a couple of games with San Francisco. 
Ex-Bay Area residents Bill Buckner and Fer- 
guson each won a game with a homer. Even 
when they were beating the Cards 5-4, the 
Giants looked sloppy. With Garry Maddox 
on first, Ed Goodson hit a shot that St. Lou- 
is Centerficldcr Bake McBride seemed to 
catch. Goodson rounded first and Maddox 
passed him on his way back to first. Actu- 
ally. the ball had touched McBride's glove, 
fallen over the wall and been returned to him 
by a stadium attendant. McBride then threw 
the ball to the infield, causing the confusion. 
Goodson was given credit for a single but 
ruled out for passing Maddox on the bases. 
Maddox was allowed to score from first. 
Pitcher Jim Barr, who shut out St. Louis, 
censured his teammates for such misplays 
and was willing to be raked over in return. 
"What we need is more criticism, more 
talk," said he, borrow ing a chapter from the 
Oakland success story. But the Giants were 
just four games out of the cellar. 

Atlanta continued as baseball's hottest 
team, taking four of six in its sixth straight 
winning week and rising to second place. 
"Credit Herm," said Reliever Tom House of 
Pitching Coach Herm Starrctte. House him- 
self preserved shutouts for Buzz Capra and 
Carl Morton. Cincinnati had a frustrating 
(3-3) week. Only Clay Carroll, normally a 
reliever but a 5-0 shutout winner in his first 
start of the season, provided bravado. "I 
ain't braggin’ but it seems like when we’re in 
this type of situation, Fm the one. I got all the 
pitches." Houston's Larry Dierker (5-3) has, 
too. His is the second-best ERA ( 1 .85 ) in the 
league, but in only three of his 14 starts have 
the Astros given him more than four runs. 

The Padres, who had their third straight 
winning week, got wins over the Cubs from 
youngsters Dave Freislcben (6-2), Dan Spill- 
ncr (3-1 ) and Larry Hardy (6-2). 

LA 46-23 ATL 39-28 CIN 37-28 

HOUS 34-35 SF 33-38 SO 30-43 
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GOLF / Barry McDermott 


My, what a strange ending 

Eagling the final hole, Curtis Strange, a freshman atWake Forest, won the 
NCAA championship for the Deacons and the individual title for himself 


A college golf coach is equal parts lid- 
get and fuss, worry and anxiety. 
Watching one at a tournament is like 
studying the moves of a rookie father in 
a maternity ward. Only worse. Childbirth 
never takes 72 holes. Coaches play bump 
and run on the course, hiding behind 
foliage, disguising themselves as electric 
golf carts, stalking their players as fur- 
tively as the CIA. They fret a lot. Thai's 
their job — fretting. And handing out golf 
balls. Usually their sage advice can be 
distilled straight down to this: "Do 
better." 

They were all at the NCAA golf cham- 
pionship in San Diego last weekend, 
squirming, exhorting, praying, wonder- 
ing. hoping and giving with a lot of body 
English. They were easy to spot. Most 
had on straw hats, and they kept stick- 
ing money into the ballwasher and yell- 
ing about how the stupid machine would 
not give them any cigarettes. 

The NCAA tournament is bigger than 
big and in some ways smaller than small, 
simply because college golf is mostly con- 
signed to agate type. But for the partici- 
pants the NCAA is four days of concen- 
trated torture, where the coaches find 
themselves puffing on three cigarettes at 
once and the players stand in line when 
the driving range opens at 6 a.m. A total 
of 224 players from 79 schools showed up 
at Carlton Oaks Country Club in Santee, 
a San Diego suburb, each of them carry - 
ing a dream as the 15th club in his bag. 

The college game deserves more no- 
tice. All but eight tournaments on the 
1973 pro tour were won by former col- 
legians. The colleges are golf's sandbox, 
an incubator where the players receive 
the finest equipment, instruction and 
competition. And even though Arnold 
Palmer and Jack Nicklaus never gradu- 
ated, anyone who knows the difference 
between a lateral and a parallel water 
hazard can tell you their former colleges 
are Wake Forest and Ohio State. Some 


big golf schools like Florida have 30 play- 
ers on their squads. 

The University of Houston is to col- 
lege golf what UCLA is to basketball, 
with 12 NCAA titles and four seconds 
since 1956. But the Cougars" chances 
were slim last week, since defending 
champion Florida was minus only one 
play er from 1973. 

The Gators' best golfer was Gary 
Koch, a child prodigy who learned how 
to putt as a babe and so far has not grown 
up and forgotten. The other players call 
him "Drain" because that is what his ball 
usually does. He and teammates Phil 
Hancock and Andy Bean had paced 
Florida to victories in six of nine tour- 
naments this season, although the team 
was beaten by Southern California in the 
Aztec Invitational held earlier over the 
same Carlton Oaks course. "We’re go- 
ing to have a different altitude this 
week." promised Florida Coach Buster 
Bishop. 

For the first time in four years there 
was speculation about who would win 
the individual title, since in the previous 
tournaments the NCAA could have 
saved everyone a lot of scorekeeping by 
just mailing the trophy to Ben Cren- 
shaw —although he did share it with 
Texas teammate Tom Kile in 1972. This 
year's roster of title candidates was as 
long as Sly Stone's wedding reception 
guest list and included Koch and Han- 
cock. plus Southern Cal's Craig Stadler, 
the U.S. Amateur champion, of whom 
one coach said: "The reason he plays so 
well is that he's got short legs." 

Curtis Strange, a freshman phenom at 
Wake Forest, also merited consideration. 
He is a friend of former Wake star Lan- 
ny Wadkinsand like him started winning 
as soon as he traded in his pacifier for a 
putter. Using a driver Wadkins gave him. 
Strange had won four tournaments this 
year. 

Wake Forest's team was so young that 



STRANGE'S 65 TIED A TOURNAMENT MARK 


the players needed an accompanying 
adult in order to ride in a golf cart. The 
team had two freshmen, a pair of soph- 
omores and a junior. Even so the Dea- 
cons had their usual wealth of talent, but 
the question was: Would they finally put 
it together for a win? Coach Jesse Had- 
dock ("You spell it just like the fish") 
was burdened with snide comments be- 
cause his teams had held third-round 
leads in several NCAAs but had never 
won. despite such aces as Wadkins. Ed- 
die Pearce. Jim Simons. Leonard 
Thompson and Joe Inman Jr. 

Joining Strange were soph Jay Haas, 
a nephew of Bob Goalby and the low am- 
ateur in the U.S. Open, and freshman 
Bob Byman. a former U.S. junior cham- 
pion. Strange and Byman share a Buddy 
Worsham memorial scholarship, which 
was established by Arnold Palmer, a 
good friend of Haddock's. 

To the people of Winston-Salem, 
Wake Forest golf is rated right up there 
with the-invention of the filter tip. When 
Wadkins and Simons played in the 1972 
Walker Cup matches in Scotland. 80 
Wake boosters chartered a jet and flew 
to the matches. 

Haddock, the Deacons' coach for 15 
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years, approaches his job with /cal and 
meticulous attention to detail. His favor- 
ite word is "discipline” and, although 
some opponents sneer at the boy scout 
appearance of Wake Forest’s players, the 
discipline scents to work. Wake upset 
Florida in the Chris Schenkel Intercol- 
legiate. the teams' only previous meet- 
ing this year. Personable and courteous 
in the manner of the Old South. Had- 
dock is a master recruiter. Palmer some- 
times encourages a hesitant high school 
prospect, but Haddock covers all even- 
tualities. He first wrote Wadkins when 
Lanny was only 1 3 years old. and Simons 
wound up marrying one of Haddock's 
daughters. 

Haddock drills into his golfers that 
they arc members of a team playing an 
individualistic game. "That's all I 
thought about today, playing for the 
team." said Strange after shooting a rec- 
ord-tying 65 in the third round. "Every- 
body sort of kids us about the way Coach 
Haddock treats us. He wants us always 


looking neat, and you could never throw 
a club. But I think the record shows that 
he has the right idea about coaching, I le’s 
real good psychologically. We come to a 
golf tournament to do just one thing: 
play golf. We can party later." 

With Phil Hancock and Gary Koch 
sailing along under par. Florida jumped 
into a four-stroke lead after the first two 
rounds, w ith Houston and Southern Cal- 
ifornia dropping far behind. But despite 
playing the third round in only two over 
par. the Gators led Wake Forest by a 
mere five strokes going into the final 
round on Saturday. "It's going to be a 
long day." mused a cautious Coach Bish- 
op. Strange, meanwhile, held a two- 
stroke lead over Koch and Hancock in 
the individual race and was threatening 
to join Ben Crenshaw as the only fresh- 
man to win the title. 

On Saturday. Haddock and the rest of 
the coaches resembled harried generals 
receiving sketchy reports from their 
scouts. Haddock's face was burned a 


near-violet color from the bright sun. 
"I'm too nervous to lake time to go back 
to my room for my suntan lotion." he 
explained. 

The finish could not have been more 
theatrical. With only him and Gary Koch 
left on the course. Strange stood on the 
fairway of the par-5 18th. This was the 
situation: a birdie would cinch the team 
title for Wake Forest. An eagle would 
w in the individual title for Strange by one 
stroke over Koch and Hancock. Strange 
pulled out a one-iron and hit it per- 
fectly, the ball stopping six feet from 
the cup. Later he said that he was not 
even trying that hard to make the putt, 
that he just wanted to insure the team 
title, but the eagle attempt edged up to 
the hole, caught the right side of the 
cup and dropped. 

It probably was the only time that a 
player won two titles on the final hole. 
Jesse Haddock and the rest of the Dea- 
cons mobbed Strange on the green. It had 
been a long wait for Wake. end 
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cartridges 
slides in about ‘A 
the space of 
round trays. 
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. Merritt Flom Dept. SI-31 

I BellS Howell. 2201 W. Howard St.. Evanston, Illinois 60202 

| Please send me tree information on the complete line 
| of Bell & Howell Slide Cube projectors. 


Nome- 


No bulky round tray could match 
the compact Bell & Howell Slide 
Cube v cartridge system for storage 
convenience. That s obvious. 

What isn't so obvious is how 
easy the ingenious Slide Cube 
system is to use. You owe it to 
yourself to try one out. 

Just take your next roll of 
processed slides to your Bell & 
Howell dealer and drop the slides 
into a Slide Cube cartridge. See how 
fast and easy it loads. Notice how 
easily the Slide Cube cartridge 
keeps your slides organized by 
subject and projector-ready. And, 
at a lower slide storage cost than 
round trays. 


Then place the cartridge on a 
handsome compact Slide Cube ,w 
projector. Note how the projector s 
exclusive preview-edit station 
enables you to preview each slide 
before it's shown and reposition it if 
necessary. Try all the controls. A 
simple turn of the elevation knob 
centers the image on your screen 
quickly and easily. Now, isn't that 
the kind of slide projector 
you really feel at ease 
with? 
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rowing / Dan Levin 


Smooth and rude and fast 

The national title was settled at a new regatta where a boatload of rugged 
individualists from Harvard treated host Washington most discourteously 


T hey call themselves The Smooth and 
The Rude, and they flew to Seattle 
last week to show the world why. It was 
Harvard vs. Washington in a truly na- 
tional crew championship. But it was 
more than that. It was “expletive delet- 
ed" versus “Oh, shucks." It was Throw- 
ing a Moon at your roommate's girl 
friend— this being a bit of collegiate exu- 
berance in which one's bare rear is briefly 
and unexpectedly presented to view 
versus "W'e do a lot of fun things." Har- 
vard is strong on mooning and out West 
virtue was not rewarded. Poor W ashing- 
ton. Fair Harvard was far smoother, 
both on the water and with its wit and 
zany world I i ness ashore. And ruder, too. 

The big race was the 2,000-meter var- 
sity eights, and at first it was a contest, 
with somebody in the Washington boat 
shrieking like a maniac. But at 200 me- 
ters. with Harvard just ahead, the Crim- 
son stroke leaned over his gunwale and 
crowed, “So long, Huskies." 

At 500 meters Harvard held its lead, 
and the Washington coxswain yelled to 


his men, “They're not gaining on us.” 
But Harvard would be Harvard. "Bleep 
bleep." retorted its coxswain loudly, and 
his crew went on to win by open water, 
capping an undefeated season. Smooth 
indeed. “But I was truly rude," insisted 
the stroke, grinning and pleased. The 
time was 5:55.2, breaking the course rec- 
ord of 6:01. Washington, best in the West 
this year, was six seconds back. 

It was billed as the Intercollegiate 
Championship Regatta, the first of what 
is hoped will be an annual event, it was 
a Washington idea. Coach Dick Erick- 
son's. “We've never had a way of deter- 
mining a national champion." said Er- 
ickson. And he had a point. The IRA 
regatta, held in Sy racuse each spring, has 
claimed to be the nationals, but its claim 
was not sound. Many crew powers miss 
it more often than not California, 
Washington and Harvard, for example 
because of conflicts with final exams. 
Then there were the Sprints. The I ast- 
erris, won by Harvard this year, produce 
a strictly Eastern champion, and the 


Westerns, won by Washington, a West- 
ern one. But the twain never met. Enter 
Seattle, with a late June date to avoid 
exam problems, and the Eastern and 
Western champions in attendance. And 
the way things went during the season 
made the claim of "National champion- 
ship" look very good. Wisconsin won the 
IRA. softening earlier defeats by both 
Washington and Harvard. But on the 
way to Seattle. Harvard made a stop and 
beat Wisconsin again — twice, in fact, on 
consecutive days. Clearly the Crimson 
was ready to row for the national cham- 
pionship. Seven schools sent crews to 
Seattle, but it was all Harvard and Wash- 
ington mostly Harvard. The Crimson 
swept three of four events — the varsity 
eights, the varsity four with coxswain and 
the junior varsity eight, the last in 6:00.8, 
also breaking the course record. Wash- 
ington salvaged the freshman eights. But 
it had never seen anything like Harvard, 
and Harvard seemed to think it was on 
another planet. 

There were the nicknames, for exam- 
ple, and their owners. At stroke for 
Washington was Jim Brinsfield, 6'4" and 
198. They call him Blimp, and he ex- 
plains: "We had a contest two years ago 
to see who could get over 200 pounds. 
Each guy who did could pick his own 
nickname. I picked Blimp." 

The I larvard Stroke is Alan (“So long, 
Huskies") Shealy. Shealy’s new ambi- 
tion. after seeing Seattle, is to fly a plane 
around the Space Needle, hanging out 
the window naked, reciting the famous 
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STROKED BY ALAN (BOMBER) SHEALY. THE CRIMSON EIGHT BOOMS DOWN MONT LAKE CANAL TO A COURSE RECORD 


Patton speech. Until he manages that, he 
will pursue other hobbies, one of which 
made a Wellesley girl faint dead away last 
year. Shealy wires up batteries, flash- 
bulbs and firecrackers. He places the de- 
vices in dark but not empty rooms. The 
ladies faint. Their men get furious. They 
call Shealy "Bomber.” 

At seven oar for Washington is Fred 
Fox, who admits to being "the wildest 
guy on the boat." He does things like 
placing lots of shaving cream on beds or 
on phone receivers. Last year he put a 
plastic cow in the campus pond. Fred 
Fox's nickname is Larry. 

His Harvard counterpart does not 
need a nickname. His name is Steve Row. 
Once, while he was trying to sleep, some 
guy was making noise. So Row ran out, 
decked the fellow and stood over him 
with an ax. "Lucky thing I had the ax," 
he says, "or I might have killed him." 
Row's nickname is Mad Dog. 

Down the line, the six, five and four 
oars for Washington are Mike Cole, or 
Imco: Mark Norclius, or Noro: and 
Dwight Roesch, or Ike. At four for Har- 
vard is Christopher (Tiff) Wood, better 
known as Moon Man. They all speak 
fondly of "moon runs” in Wood's Audi 
with the big windows. 

The two crews had taken widely dif- 
ferent paths to their sport. Eight of the 
nine in the Harvard boat had attended 
exclusive prep schools— Kent, Phillips- 
Andover, Belmont Hill — and five of 
them had rowed for four years or more 
before Harvard. The Huskies were a pub- 
lic high school bunch, and all but one 
had come from Washington — from Issa- 
quah and Walla Walla and F.llensburg, 
on the Washington desert. At Seattle and 
Cambridge the styles of their lives con- 
tinued to diverge. As a Harvard JV oar 
put it, "People think we live at the boat- 
house, but these guys really do." They 
had seen the Huskic crew's low and 
homely dorm, its front yard all docks and 
brown Lake Washington, its basement 
filled with racks of boats and oars, its 
main floor filled with dining-room tables 
and bunk beds, two to a room. And the 
Harvards could not quite believe this. At 
Harvard they have suites'-onc man, one 
room — carved fireplaces and portraits of 
bygone Harvards, and on the walls 
outside enough ivy to start their own 
league. For all that, however, it was Har- 
vard that seemed to be engaged in a per- 
petual belching contest. 

The Smooth and the Rude. To be rude 


means to be coarse, to belch, to win a race 
and say, "You guys stink," to throw 
moons, to be obvious and unsubtle and 
uncool. Harvard had its rude regulars, 
though some were smooth as smooth. 
There wasThree oar, Ed Woodhouse, the 
smoothest — a football cheerleader with 
teeth so white and smile so right, with 
hair so blond, and manner so ingratiating 
that a group of Japanese journalists, do- 
ing a series on U.S. college life last year, 
picked him as their All-American boy. 
And there was Blair Brooks, the 6' 5" 
bow, a junior with one foot in medical 
school and the demeanor of a middle- 
aged brain surgeon: and coxswain David 
Weinberg, who after four years of crew 
and Harvard still seems lost in wonder- 
ment. "When it came to choosing col- 
leges, there was really no choice at all." he 
recalls. "There was the romantic appeal 
of rowing for Harvard. And of course 
there was the legend of Harry Parker." 

Yes, Harry Parker, a legend at 38. 
There would always be hope for smooth 
in Harvard crew, with Harry Parker. He 
had rowed three years at Pennsylvania 
and had finished second in the single 
sculls at Henley. In 1961 he became the 
Harvard freshman coach, two years lat- 
er its varsity coach. It took him awhile, 
but from 1964 through 1968 his crews 
were undefeated. After that he lost a few, 
a very few, but here he was again, un- 
defeated, a god to his young men. 

"He's one of the most incredible peo- 
ple I’ve ever met," says Harvard JV 
Stroke Rick Grogan. "At 38 he can run 
with any of us. He's not very big, but 
he’s the classic example of ‘It’s not how 
big you are, but how tightly you’re 
wound.’ He comes up to the ergometer, 
watches and never says a word. But you 
see him there and it gives you a tremen- 
dous incentive. We’d do anything for 
him. We’d walk off cliffs for him." 

And there Parker was at the farewell 
banquet, his angular face calm amid lu- 
nacy. One of his men lay on the floor, 
after a great many gin and tonics. Belch- 
es reverberated. Three oarsmen ran 
naked around the dining room, past a 
waitress who made believe she didn't see. 
And though Parker's sensibilities must 
have suffered, he sat and accepted it all. 
And at the end, not much for words, he 
got up and made a little speech, saying, 
"It's been that kind of season. I wish it 
could go on and on." 

"How smooth," someone said, "how 
really smooth.” end 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Chris Evert 
wins a triple 

The filly with the tennis name is 
the four-legged woman of the year 

I f Chris Evert, the tennis player, is 
forced at Wimbledon to endure 
what befell Chris Evert, the 3-ycar-old 
champion lilly, at Belmont Bark last 
week, she will lose her skirt at an intro- 
ductory ceremony, top otT her finals 
match by tripping over the net and still 
end up with the silverware. 

Well, almost. At the 58th running of 
the Coaching Club American Oaks, the 


classic mile and a half that is to fillies 
what the Belmont Stakes is to male 3- 
year-olds, Chris Evert did have her prob- 
lems. Just before the race began. Jock- 
ey Jorge Velasquez' saddle slipped and 
he had to dismount while it was ad- 
justed. In the race itself Chris had to 
prove to a crowd of 30,269 that made 
her the odds-on favorite what Owner 
Carl Rosen and Trainer Joe Trovalo had 
been claiming all along — that this daugh- 
ter of a nonclassic winner could beat 
the best of her age and sex at the clas- 
sic 12-furlong distance. This she did 
perfectly, with a brilliant 3 , /2-length vic- 
tory. But a little way past the finish line 
a stirrup strap broke and Velasquez was 
on the deck again, this time getting 
kicked in the back by another filly while 
the riderless Chris galloped olT by her- 
self on a post-race sprint. After an am- 
bulance ride back to the winner's circle, 
Velasquez painfully remounted the cor- 
ralled champion to pose with her en- 
tourage and the assorted goodies that 


go to the Oaks winner in addition to a 
check for S68.520 out of the race's gross 
purse of SI 14,200. 

Chris Evert was bought for S32.000 
at the Keeneland yearling sales in 1972 
by Rosen, who is president of Puritan 
Fashions, the company whose tennis 
clothes Wimbledon's Chris Evert endors- 
es. "1 think it's great to have a horse 
named after me." Vfiss Evert said last 
week in England. “It’s very nattering. 
I’ve never met my namesake in the flesh, 
or watched her race. But I hope it won't 
be long before I get the chance to sec her 
in action.” 

'"I'd like to invite her to Saratoga to 
sec the filly in the Alabama," responded 
Rosen, whose modest five-horse string 
also includes a colt named after Yankee 
Outfielder Bobby Murccr. The filly's 
trainer. Trovato, who worked for a while 
as a jockeys’ agent before serving an ap- 
prenticeship under the highly successful 
trainer, Bobby Frankel, has done a mas- 
terful job with Chris Evert. A year ago 
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he waited patiently until mid-September 
before starting the young filly. She then 
won four out of five races, losing only 
the Frizcttc, and that because of an atro- 
cious start. Many felt that she, rather 
than Talking Picture, should have been 
given the Eclipse award as the best 

2- year-old filly. 

There is no doubt that this time around 
she will win the Eclipse statuette for 

3- year-olds. She has taken the Acorn, the 
Mother Goose and now the Coaching 
Club American Oaks, a trio of races that 
New Yorkers consider the Triple Crown 
for Fillies. All three events have been run 
for a long time, but in 1961 the New York 
Racing Association decided to group 
them into a series with a special Triple 
Crown trophy. Before Chris Evert, the 
sweep had been accomplished only by 
Dark Mirage in l968andShuvcein 1969. 
Even so, Chris Evert’s name will prob- 
ably be accompanied by an asterisk in 
the record book, because the first of the 
three events, the one-mile Acorn, was run 


in two divisions and Fred Hooper’s Spe- 
cial Team won the first half before Chris 
came on to take the nightcap. When the 
two met in the Mother Goose at a mile 
and an eighth. Special Team finished a 
dismal 10th, while the victorious Chris 
held off John Galbreath's fast-closing 
Maud Muller. Last week a lot of people 
around thoroughbred racing figured that 
Maud Muller, who is by the outstanding 
sire Graustark out of the champion mare 
Primonetta, would be much better suit- 
ed to the Oaks distance than Chris. Or, 
at any rate, they thought if Maud Mul- 
ler could not win at a mile and a half, 
then neither could a daughter of Swoon's 
Son who, despite his I4th-place ranking 
on the sires’ all-time money-earned list 
(his S970.605 puts him just behind Dr. 
Fagcr, one of the 13 millionaires ahead 
of him), is not thought of as a classic 
sire. Such speculation did not sit well 
with Trovato, who exclaimed before the 
race, “Who's to say who can go the dis- 
tance and who can’t?” 


Indeed, who is to say? Taking the lead 
away from long shot Fleet Image soon 
after the start, Chris Evert maintained it 
along the backstretch. Braulio Baeza, up 
on Maud Muller after suffering a minor 
leg injury earlier in the day, may have 
moved a little soon when he put the Gal- 
breath filly on the lead at the half-mile 
pole. Velasquez simply stayed cool and 
waited until the head of the stretch be- 
fore he asked Chris to go after what was 
rightfully hers. When she did, the show 
was over. Chris Evert covered the mile 
and a half in 2:28^, two-fifths of a sec- 
ond faster than Little Current did in win- 
ning his Belmont Stakes by a resounding 
seven lengths. King Ranch’s Fiesta Li- 
bre ranged up in the final strides to take 
second place away from Maud Muller by 
half a length. 

“This is unbelievable.” said Trovato. 
“1 thought it would be fantastic to be 
able to win two of the three, but all three 
of them is out of this world. Isn't she 
some kind of a game filly!” end 
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CONTINUED 


Once a teen-age bonus pitcher who posed so naturally with Whitlow 
Wyatt and Warren Spahn, the author was afire to join them in major 
league splendor. What he got was the swamps of Waycross , Georgia by PAT JORDAN 
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False Spring continued 


I see myself daily as I was then, in a photograph on 
the desk at which 1 write each morning in my attic 
room. The photograph was taken on June 27, 1959 
at County Stadium in Milwaukee, a few minutes 
before the Braves were to take the field against the 
Chicago Cubs, to whom they would lose that day 7-1 . I am 
standing halfway between the first-base line and the home 
team’s dugout. Behind me arc the stadium’s half-filled 
bleachers. I am wearing a Braves uniform. Although the 
photograph is in black and white, I see all the colors. My 
cap has a navy crown, a white M and a red bill. My flannel 
uniform is the color of cream. Shirt and pants are trimmed 
with a half-inch-wide, three-part stripe of black, red and 
black satin. The word Braves is scripted in red and outlined 
in black at a slight upward angle across the front of the 
shirt. Beneath the script is a black and gold tomahawk. 
Below the tomahawk in the left-hand corner of the shirt are 
large block numerals: 24. They, too, are in red and out- 
lined in black. Unseen in the photograph, but clear in my 
mind’s eye, is the small gold patch stitched onto the shirt 
sleeve below my left shoulder. It is the face of an Indian of 
indeterminate tribe, contorted by a war cry. 

Standing to my right is Whitlow Wyatt, the Braves' 51- 
year-old pitching coach. Wyatt is smiling at me. My gaze, 
however, is directed to my left, to Warren Spahn. the Braves’ 
great left-handed pitcher, who has just spoken to me. Both 
Spahn and 1 are perspiring. We had just finished running 
wind sprints in the outfield and apparently were on our 
way to the clubhouse to change shirts when we stopped to 
pose for this photograph. For whom? Some faceless fan 
leaning over the dugout roof, imploring, whose good for- 
tune it was to catch us in an obliging mood? We strike up a 
pose — so casual- and wait for the camera’s click. To pass 
this moment as he has innumerable others like it, Spahn, 
hands on hips, turns to me and makes some bit of small 
talk, a phrase meant only to fill this instant and lead no- 
where. I listen. Nonchalantly, hands on hips also, I listen 
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to Spahn. To Spahnie. To Spahnie who is talking to me, so 
much younger and yet. with my amused smile, looking so 
at ease. Today l am amazed at how truly at ease 1 do look, 
at how naturally, in that uniform. I did fit between those 
men, Spahnie and I, the best of friends, I, too, having 
done this small thing so often, having struck up this oblig- 
ing pose for so many fans, waiting only for the camera's 
click before tossing off a remark at which Spahnie and I 
would laugh on the way into the clubhouse to change our 
shirts. 

I was 18 years old the day that photograph was taken. 
Actually it had been arranged by the publicity department 
of the Braves, with whom I had just signed my first pro- 
fessional baseball contract. The gaudy and impressive 
uniform was one reason I had signed with the Braves rath- 
er than any of the other 1 5 teams that had also offered me a 
contract. There were other reasons. The Braves had agreed 
to pay for my college education, to pay me a salary of $500 
per month during each baseball season, and to deposit in 
my savings account every June 27, for the next four years, a 
certified check for S8.750. All told, my bonus amounted to 
more than $45,000 distributed over a four-year period. It 
was one of the largest bonuses— if not the largest- any 
young player received from the Braves in 1959. 

For my part 1 promised to leave Milwaukee the follow- 
ing morning on a flight to McCook, Neb., where I would 
begin my professional career as a pitcher with the McCook 
Braves of the Class D Nebraska State League. I pitched in 
the minor leagues for three years, in such towns as Mc- 
Cook, Davenport, Waycross, Eau Claire and Palatka, 
before I was given my unconditional release by those same 
Milwaukee Braves. 1 never did pitch a game in Milwau- 
kee’s County Stadium, nor did I ever again speak to War- 
ren Spahn. I did, however, keep the cash. 

1 woke with the first light of day, feeling the chill from the 
mist that had moved in from the swamp during the night 
and bound the camp like a mummy in its gray and gauzy 
embrace. From my window in one of the barracks I could 
see over the top of the low-lying haze to the line of trees 
that marked the beginning of the swamp a hundred yards 
away. The mist was woven between the trunks of the trees, 
which seemed to be growing directly up from it. They were 
mostly tall pines and weeping cottonwoods with thin, ten- 
tacle-like limbs that drooped earthward and disappeared in 
the mist. The cottonwoods were draped with a filmy gray 
moss that hung eerily from their limbs like cobwebs. 
Through the spaces between the trunks of the trees appeared 
shafts of sunlight. These yellow shafts fanned out across 
the open space that separated the swamp from the camp. 
They faded and dissolved in the mist before they reached 
the ground. Soon the heat from the sunlight would loosen 
the bonds of the mist and it would evaporate and the camp 
would begin to stir. But now, at six o’clock in the morning, 
nothing stirred and the only signs of life came from the 
swamp beyond the trees where strange birds cried and 
alligators slapped their tails as they woke from the mud 
in which they had slept. 

The Milwaukee Braves' minor league spring training 
camp was situated at the edge of the Okefenokee Swamp in 
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Waycross, Ga., a town of 20,000 in the southeastern corner 
of the state. Half a mile square and surrounded by the 
swamp, the camp contained nine wooden buildings, five 
baseball diamonds and a cylindrical brick rotunda resem- 
bling a giant rook chess piece. The rotunda was 1 5 feet in 
diameter and two stories high. On its roof, deck chairs faced 
the diamonds below, which fanned out like the petals of a 
flower. Their home plates were closest to the rotunda (about 
20 yards away) and all but one of the outfield picket fences 
were at the edge of the swamp. It was not uncommon dur- 
ing games to see an outfielder suddenly flee his position, 
run to the bench, grab a bat and return to the outfield to 
beat to death a snake that had slithered through the fence. 

From the top of the rotunda one could see everything. A 
few hundred yards to the north was a large wooden build- 
ing that served as both the dressing room and training room 
for the 250 to 300 players in camp. A tar road ran along- 
side it, a road that twisted through the swamp to the high- 
way leading to Waycross, 15 miles away. Across the road 
from the dressing room was an open space dotted with a 
few pine trees where players who had brought cars could 
park them. Next to the parking lot was a building with 
offices for scouts, coaches, managers and front-office per- 
sonnel. Fifty yards or so north of that building were six 
army-style barracks were everyone slept. They looked iden- 
tical — long, narrow, wooden structures that resembled 
covered bridges. The barracks were parallel to one another 
and at right angles to the main office building. The coach- 
es, scouts, managers and front-office people slept in the first 
barracks, the white U.S. players in the next three, the Span- 
ish-speaking players in the fifth and the black players in the 
sixth, the one closest to the swamp. Near the barracks and 
the swamp was a small, boxy building — the cafeteria. It had 
a screen door with a strong spring, as did all the buildings 
in camp, and each day was punctuated by the thousand 
slaps of those doors shutting. 

I had begun spring training that year, 1960, with the Mil- 
waukee Braves’ top minor league team, the Louisville Col- 
onels of the Triple A American Association. The Colonels 
were training at a small, neat park across the street from 
the more elaborate stadium used by the Braves in Braden- 
ton, Fla., a resort town on the Gulf Coast inhabited mainly 
by aged Northerners who had retired in the sun. I had my 
own hotel room, for which the Colonels paid $25 a day. 
The hotel was of pink stucco and surrounded by palm 
trees — the first I had ever seen — and tropical plants with 
gigantic shiny leaves. 1 was given SI 5 a day for meals and 
other expenses and I spent most of that on Ban-Lon jerseys 
of every possible hue and a pair of lemon-colored slacks I 
was too embarrassed to wear once they were mine. During 
those early weeks of spring training the Colonels were com- 
posed of young prospects like me and older veterans who 
had abandoned hope of making that short walk across the 
street to the big-league team. 

One such veteran was Ed Charles, a black infielder in his 
mid-20s. Charles, unlike most of the others, would reach 
the major leagues, where he would star for the New York 
Mets in the 1969 World Series. He had the hotel room next 
to mine. His roommate was Jack Littrell, an infielder with 
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a thick body, an unintelligible Southern drawl and a face 
like a bloodhound. Littrell had played briefly in the majors 
and now, at 3 1 , was beginning his fourth straight year in the 
minors, from which he would never escape. 

They were a strange couple. They never slept. As I lay in 
my bed I could hear the two men talking, drinking, swap- 
ping hunting stories through the night. Always at about 
3 a.m. Charles would raise his favorite shotgun, take care- 
ful aim at a covey of pheasants swooping across his ceiling 
and blast them out of the sky, while Littrell howled in im- 
itation of his favorite hound dog. 

I stayed with the Colonels until the Braves made their 
first roster cuts. Those players walked across the street to 
the Colonels' camp, and all of the rookies there, like me. 
were promptly shipped by train to Waycross. At the time, I 
had pitched only two inconsequential innings (one earned 
run, three walks) in an intrasquad game but was still under 
the delusion the Braves had glimpsed something in my er- 
ratic 3-3 performance the previous summer at McCook that, 
although it had escaped even me, had convinced them 1 
should play at Louisville in 1960. What I did not know was 
that it was the policy of most major league organizations to 
give their young prospects a taste of life at the top (or. as in 
my case, near the top) during at least one spring training; 
then, upon experiencing minor league camps at such places 
as Waycross, they would be inspired to rise to a level of 
play that would guarantee their never going back. 

Furthermore, baseball clubs, unlike most employers, be- 
lieved young prospects should be started at the top of their 
profession each spring and then be allowed to sink to the 
true level of their ability. It was not uncommon for a player 
to begin spring training with a major league team and work 
his way down through the minor league system until he 
finished the season in Class D. Each drop was mildly trau- 
matic and often produced a confusion and panic that af- 
fected a player’s performance in a way that all but en- 
sured the next drop. Often an organization knew precisely 
at what level a prospect would play but kept this knowl- 
edge from him so that his anxiety mounted as his stature 
declined. 

continued 
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I lay shivering beneath the cold sheets 
of my cot in the third barracks at Way- 
cross. Around me other players slept. 
The cots, only a few feet apart, were 
lined up at right angles to both long 
walls so that from mine I was looking 
directly at the feet of a player on the 
opposite side. The room was long and 
narrow, with about 20 cots against each 
wall. In the middle was a picnic table 
and an old electric heater that was turned 
on against each morning's rawness by 
the first player to wake up. At one end 
of the room was a screen door leading 
outside to (he cafeteria: at the other end 
were two partitions on either side of a 
narrow hallway. Behind the partitions 
were lavatories consisting of a few sinks, 
a long urinal and three doorless toilet 
stalls. The stalls were littered with Play- 
boy centerfolds and pages from The 
Sporting News. Farther down the hall 
were four small private rooms. Each was 
occupied by a veteran — one who had 
returned for two or more years without 
having been invited to the major league 
camp at Bradenton. 

In 1960 1 was in my first spring train- 
ing and the thought that someday I might 
be accorded such preferential treatment 
filled me with pleasurable anticipation. 
When finally I did return to Waycross 
for the second straight year I, too, was 
given my own cubicle. And, like those 
veterans I had envied, I, too, hooked up 
my elaborate stereo system and I, too, 
saw in the eyes of the younger players 
who slept at the other end of the bar- 
racks a look of envy as they passed my 
room. But by then I took no pleasure 
from that room, that meager compensa- 
tion for a stalled and fading career. 1 
soon hated it, saw it for what it was — a 
cell; the isolation ward in which I had 
been quarantined so as not to contam- 
inate those younger players with the virus 
of my incurable failure. 

I got out of bed and turned on the elec- 
tric healer. From the center of the room 
I could see into the hallway where two 
players, wearing only shorts, were study- 
ing a bulletin board. Every morning be- 
fore daylight one of the scouts would pin 
sheets of colored paper to that board. On 
each of the sheets was typed the name of 
one of the camp's minor league manag- 
ers — Alex Monchak, Red Murf, Joe 
Brown, Billy Smith, Travis Jackson, Bill 
Steinecke —and below it, in two neat col- 
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limns, the names of the players who were 
assigned to him for the day's game. The 
players’ names shifted from manager to 
manager during the course of spring 
training. The manager under whose 
name a player appeared on the last day 
of spring training w ould be the manager 
with whom he would begin the season. 
At Waycross there was no official men- 
tion of the teams those managers would 
lead during the season, but the word got 
around. Everyone knew that Monchak 
managed Austin of the Double A Texas 
League, Murf managed Jacksonville of 
the Class A Sally League, Brown man- 
aged Cedar Rapids of the Class B Three- 
I League, Smith managed Boise of the 
Class C Pioneer League and Jackson 
managed Davenport of the Class D Mid- 
west League. And this year Bill Steinecke 
would manage Eau Claire of the Class C 
Northern League. 

Small tragedies were played out in the 
minds of the players as they scanned the 
board for their names. Those whose ca- 
reers were shakiest always woke first. 
They went immediately to the bulletin 
board and looked for a pink sheet with 
this message: “Will the players listed be- 
low please report to Mr. Cecil's office 
before nine o'clock this morning." Rich- 
ard Cecil, a husky, blond young man, was 
the Braves' assistant farm director — at 
present he is president of Cecil & Asso- 
ciates, sports and leisure time consul- 
tants— and it was his task each morning 
to hand out unconditional releases. It 
was an unpleasant job over which he had 
no control. The decisions had been made 
the night before by a vote of all the scouts, 
coaches and managers in camp. Dick Ce- 
cil was merely the functionary who. the 
following morning, would slide a piece 
of paper across his desk and ask the re- 
leased player to please sign his name, thus 
formally terminating his association with 
the Milwaukee Braves. Sonic refused, as 
if they could prolong a career simply by 
declining to sign the document that end- 
ed it. Some signed in stunned silence: 
others cried, begged, pleaded with Dick 
Cecil for another chance; and still oth- 
ers exited defiantly, cursing, crumpling 
the release and flinging it into Dick Ce- 
cil’s face. 

But that was just bravado. Their true 
feelings had been bared at the moment 
they read their names on the bulletin 
board at six o'clock in the morning. Each 


moved like a sleepwalker back to his cot 
and sat for long moments, then looked 
around the room to see if anyone was 
watching, then slid his suitcase out from 
beneath the cot, swung it up and filled it 
quickly with his belongings, the small 
space around the cot suddenly bare and 
soon to be filled by the possessions of 
some new player in camp. They moved 
in quick silence so as not to wake others 
who would then be witness to their hu- 
miliation. They got dressed, glanced 
about the room and left. They let the 
screen door close with great care so that 
it would not make its usual fierce slap, 
and then, without saying goodby to any- 
one, often without even picking up their 
official release from Dick Cecil, they 
went home. 

Once there, they faced interminable 
questions. What had happened? They 
tried toexplain: the manager, a sore arm, 
no batting practice. Some lied, said 
they'd quit. After a week or so the ques- 
tions diminished, and they began to for- 
get. They took a job. got engaged, put 
aside their boyish dreams. Then one day, 
about a month after they had returned, 
they received a registered letter. The en- 
velope was adorned with a savage Indi- 
an. They lingered their unconditional 
release, stared at it, their day ruined, pos- 
sibly the week; they were forced now to 
abandon the false spring of theirlivesand 
begin again. 

With lime they would discover that 
their experience had marked them off 
from their contemporaries who, no mat- 
ter how talented, had never gone to 
spring training, never, even for a week, 
been a professional athlete. It was as if 
they had been privy to a vision, had been 
blessed with a divine grace that would 
always remain a mystery to the un- 
blessed. They learned to play to this 
grace, to build around it myths about 
that experience, which, to them, had been 
no big thing at the time. They had seen 
no mysteries, but they did not let on. 
They look pleasure even in the manner 
in which their tow n’s sports-wise people 
now referred to them: “He was the boy 
who went away." Vague, yet oddly pre- 
cise. The boy who went away — that was 
all anyone knew. He had gone away and 
then come back and whatever had oc- 
curred in between only he knew. It el- 
evated him. He floated above those 
whose talents would forever be circum- 


scribed by the fact that they had never 
gone away. Of such a stay-at-home peo- 
ple would say, “He was good. The best 
around. But who knows for sure? He nev- 
er went away." 

Such young men— those who never 
went away— simply stopped playing the 
game. They hoarded their small w innings 
and saw them devalued with the years. 
When they eventually realized their mis- 
take — the enormity of it (for an athlete, 
anyw-ay)— it was too late. In trying to 
preserve modest successes, untainted by 
failure, they had tainted not only those 
successes, not only others' remembrance 
of their talents, but also their very char- 
acter. They lacked courage. Everyone 
had seen it. They had been so afraid of 
losing that they had lost more than any 
of those athletes who had gone away and 
been released and had come back home. 

Those who had gone away had learned 
how to lose. And what they had lost was 
the first, the purest and the most glori- 
ous dream they would ever have. They 
had lost perpetual youth, innocence, the 
dream of playing a little boys' game for 
the rest of their lives as Spahnie did. No 
dream would ever equal that one. and 
so no future loss would ever affect them 
in the way that first one did. When they 
returned home it was with an indifference 
to loss and with the grace to shrug off 
failures in a way winners, and all those 
who had never lost the dream, could nev- 
er do. 

Thoughts fears, really of being given 
an unconditional release were not of my 
world in I960. Such things happened 
only to others. Still, I checked the bul- 
letin board every morning. All of us 
did — all. that is, except those 18-year-old 
youths who had been given a one-way 
bus ticket to Waycross (they would pay 
their own way home). They had signed 
a blank contract that, they were prom- 
ised, would be filled out at the end of the 
spring. “After you've showed your 
stuff,” the scouts said. 

They all looked alike and they all ar- 
rived with a pair of spikes w ith plaid laces 
and a baggy gray sweat shirt with the 
name of their high school stenciled across 
the front. They gravitated to their kind 
and were indistinguishable from one an- 
other. The coaches and managers and 
scouts called them "Red" or "Lefty" or 
"Stud," and when they did, more than 
continued 
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one head turned in response. Few of them 
ever made a club, and their contracts, 
w hich were never liled but just kept in a 
drawer in Dick Cecil’s desk, were never 
filled out. At the end of each spring Ce- 
cil would take those contracts from the 
drawer, pull out one or two, stack the 
rest in a neat pile, thick as a telephone 
book, and rip them in half and throw 
them in a wastebasket. Most of those 
youths never expected to make a team 
in the lirst place. That wasn’t why they 
had come. Their trip to Waycross was a 
spring vacation in the sun. They treated 
it as such, walking shirtlcss about camp 
so as to gel a good tan. They treated their 
experience without the fear and reverence 
the rest of us did. They broke the camp 
rules, drank beer in the barracks, put 
shaving cream in one another's beds and 
were so loud and obnoxious that they 
were a nuisance to all of us serious ath- 
letes. Secretly. I envied their indifference, 
the freedom it gave them. 

Breakfast was served from 7 to 8 a. m. I 
ate early. As I walked toward the cafe- 
teria my ankles were brushed by tall grass 
still cool and wet from the mist that had 
blanketed the camp, but now at seven the 
mist had dissolved in warm sunlight 
whose heal would soon be oppressive. To 
my right, far down the road that cut 
through the swamp, I could sec black 
women moving singly and in pairs to- 
ward the camp. They walked on the side 
of the road close to the swamp, wearing 
shapeless white dresses that reached al- 
most to their ankles. They carried their 
lunches in brown bags and walked erect- 
ly so as not to topple the large bundles— 
brightly colored kerchiefs filled with 
laundry — balanced on their heads. 
Throughout the day those women moved 
about the camp. They swept floors, made 
beds, scrubbed toilets, dispensed food: 
they hovered, dark shadows, around our 
illuminated lives. 

The cafeteria was a small, square room 
with picnic tables and benches on cither 
side of an aisle that led to an open kitch- 
en. It was almost deserted at 7 a.m. A 
few managers sat at one bench nursing 
mugs of coffee. Farm boys in their youth, 
they would never shake the habit of ris- 
ing early. I nodded solemnly as I passed. 
At another bench sat some of the camp’s 
Spanish-speaking players. Like the man- 
agers, they were used to rising with the 


sun. In their native lands many of them 
had spent all the day light hours cutting 
sugarcane. They would be there still, in 
the hot fields, if one day a scout in a shim- 
mering aqua suit had not offered them 
SI 25 a month to play baseball in the 
States. Life at Waycross was idyllic for 
them. They ate two and three helpings 
at each meal. One morning I watched in 
fascination as Rico Carty, resembling a 
massive black figure from a Communist 
mural of the '30s, heaped food on his tin 
tray, deposited it on a table and returned 
to the kitchen for three glasses of Kool- 
Aid. He lined up the three glasses in front 
of his tray - grape, lime, orange — and, 
satisfied, began to eat his breakfast. He 
never drank from those glasses, but with 
each forkful of food he looked up and 
smiled at their beauty . 

Black women ladled food from huge 
rectangular aluminum pans. Except for 
the strong hint of aluminum, the food 
was tasteless: hot and cold cereal, limp 
pancakes, soggy toast piled in a heap, 
sausage patties, bacon that had been 
cooked the night before and reheated. 
And eggs. I always asked for my eggs sun- 
ny-side up and endured the extra wait as 
the women cooked them to order. Scram- 
bled eggs had already been cooked and 
lay, watery, in one of the pans. My fa- 
ther, a traveler in his youth, had warned 
me against scrambled eggs in strange res- 
taurants. They would be powdered, he 
said, and I wondered with what. There 
was a rumor in camp that the scrambled 
eggs had been sprinkled liberally with 
saltpeter, to channel our ardor solely to- 
ward a love of the game, I suppose. 

Most of the players passed the time be- 
tween breakfast and the 8:30 start of 
morning workouts in the recreation 
room of the main building. We played 
Ping-Pong, and then a few minutes be- 
fore eight we would scramble for the 
dozen folding chairs facing the television 
set. Those who were unsuccessful stood 
behind the chairs. Precisely at eight, Deb- 
bie Drake, wearing black tights, ap- 
peared on the screen. Our bones ached 
from the previous day’s workout, our 
stomachs were filled with too much 
breakfast, yet nothing could prevent us 
from watching Debbie Drake twist and 
stretch her supple body at eight o'clock 
in the morning. During a particularly in- 
teresting maneuver- Debbie would fling 
her arms w ide. thrust out her chest and 


exhort the nation's housew ives to breathe 
deeply — we would sigh in unison. 

Only the veteran players bypassed 
Debbie Drake. They had already stood 
in front of that television set for more 
years than they cared to remember, and 
they preferred to play pinochle at a small 
card table at the other end of the room. 
They took the same chairs each morn- 
ing — Archie White had a big easy chair 
near the window. Dave Filers another 
easy chair, Mike Fandozzi a small deck 
chair facing the TV set, Bobby Stoiko a 
foldingchair across from Fandozzi. They 
wore backless slippers and white socks, 
pajama bottoms and flannel shirts and 
smoked pipes mostly, occasionttlly ci- 
gars. They were in their late 20s and early 
30s, married, with children. No longer 
expecting an invitation to the major 
league camp at Bradenton, they content- 
ed themselves with their springs in Way- 
cross and summers at Jacksonville or 
Cedar Rapids. They were organization 
men w ho often served as coaches, too. 
and waited patiently for an offer to man- 
age a team someday ( Fandozzi would be 
my manager at Palatka, Fla. in 19611. 
or scout, or in some other way cash in 
on their seniority in the system. Outside 
in the parking lot it was easy to spot their 
cars. They drove station wagons already 
packed to the rafters with utensils and 
boxes of goods they would need once 
their wives and children joined them at 
Cedar Rapids or Jacksonville. They 
talked frequently of gas mileage and 
looked with disdain on the young bo- 
nus players who went to the parking lot 
early each morning to wipe the mist and 
the sap from the pine trees off of their 
new convertibles. 

The locker room across the road from 
the parking lot had the shape of a cap- 
ital I. The black and Spanish-speaking 
players dressed at one end of the I, the 
white players at the other end, and the 
trainers’ room was the stem between. The 
floor and the walls of the dressing room 
were concrete, the floor littered with 
chunks of red clay that had been dis- 
lodged from hundreds of pairs of spikes. 
The walls perspired and the entire room 
was dark and cold and damp, smelling 
of sweat and mildew from the hundreds 
of jocks, sweat shirts and uniforms hang- 
ing up to dry in narrow stalls. They never 
dried. When you put them on each morn- 
ing they seemed colder and damper than 
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when you had taken them off. The uni- 
forms were cheap, gray practice uniforms 
that never fit, shirts billowing like sails 
and the pants like harem pants. Each 
player was given a number to sew on the 
back of his shirt, and they ran as high as 
the number of players in camp. There was 
something quite humbling about putting 
on a shirt with 217 on the back. 

Upwards of 200 players would be 
dressing in that locker room each morn- 
ing. The room was so crowded, with 
jocks and sweat shirts hanging in peo- 
ple’s eyes and players jostling one anoth- 
er as they tried to lace up their spikes, 
that inevitably tempers got hot. Seldom 
did a morning pass without a few loud 
arguments and an occasional punch. One 
morning Carty. who was from the Do- 
minican Republic, argued vehemently 
with a Cuban second baseman over the 
relative merits of Juan Peron and Fidel 
Castro as Latin American leaders. Car- 
ty, a 6' 3', 200-pound former boxer, re- 
solved the argument by flattening the 
5'6", 150-pound Cuban with a single 
punch. 

When we assembled at our respective 
diamonds, a roll call was taken by the 
managers and the morning workouts be- 
gan. Only the injured players did not take 
part. They were given red armbands and 
sent to Diamond No. 5, where they 
amused themselves as best they could. 
The rest of us went through light calis- 
thenics and then infield and outfield 
drills, the pitchers covering first base and 
fielding bunts. Finally there was batting 
practice. All four major diamonds were 
awhirl with activity, orchestrated in a 
surprisingly efficient manner considering 
the number of players involved. 

A pitcher delivers the ball. The batter 
swings and lofts a fly to center field. A 
coach to the batter’s right hits a ground 
ball to the shortstop. A coach to the bat- 
ter's left hits a ground ball to the second 
baseman. As the grounders intersect, the 
ccnterfielder catches the fly and tosses it 
to the player backing up the pitcher be- 
hind the mound. The two infielders gob- 
ble up their grounders and lob the balls 
in parabolas over the pitcher's head on 
the way back to the coaches. The pitch- 
er has already begun his windup: the pro- 
cess is repeated the rest of the morning. 

Other players went to one of the bat- 
ting cages next to the locker room or to 
one of the warmup mounds in front of 


the cages. The cages resembled those in 
a zoo except that their bars were strands 
of rope woven into a net. When a batter 
hit a ball into the net it fell harmlessly to 
the ground. The balls were delivered by 
a mechanical pitching machine whose 
arm never tired, never suffered pulled 
muscles, delivered a ball with a clank ev- 
ery 10 seconds. Facing Iron Mike, a bat- 
ter needed to get himself in a certain 
rhythmic groove, because if he did not 
he found fastballs buzzing past him as 
he fiddled with his stance. 

Always available for advice was John- 
ny Mize, the camp’s batting instructor. 
Mize had been a huge and powerful 
home-run hitter lor the Cardinals. Giants 
and Yankees in his playing days, but 
now, in his late 40s. he was simply a big 
man running to fat. H is face was blazing 
red and so swollen that his liny eyes were 
barely visible. FIc could be seen always 
in the same pose — half sitting on an up- 
right bat, half standing. It was the kind 
of pose one sees on the fairways at Au- 
gusta during Masters week; old men in 
caps sitting on their portable seats be- 


77/i.s article is an excerpt front the author's 
autobiography, "A False Spring," to be 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company. 


fore folding them up and venturing on 
to the next hole. Whenever a player asked 
Mize for advice he grumbled a few words 
sullenly and fell silent. FIc did not rise 
until the bell was rung for lunch. 

The camp’s pitching coach was Wal- 
ter (Boom-Boom) Beck. Fie, too, was a 
big man, but unlike Mize he was more 
gentle than morose. He was given his 
nickname because of the frequency with 
which batters had boomed line drives off 
his serves. During his 12 seasons in the 
majors, between 1924 and 1945, Boom- 
Boom had records like 12-20, 2-6, 7-14 
and 1-9 His earned run average varied 
from 9.88 to 7.42 to 4.75 to 2.68. When- 
ever he talked about pitching it was to 
extol the virtues of Waller Johnson, 
Rube Waddell. Chief Bender and Chris- 
ty Mathewson. He wandered about camp 
smiling at everyone. He would stop for a 
chat as you worked front one of the 
warmup mounds. He would toss off a few 
bits of advice and then, always in rever- 
ential tones, impart to you the secret of 
Malhewson's success. “The fadeaway,’’ 
he would say. "He mastered the fade- 


away.' Then with a nod and a wink he 
drifted off to another mound. He never 
saw you begin practicing the fadeaway, 
never saw you bouncing balls in the dirt, 
becoming frustrated in your attempt to 
master such an esoteric pitch (a changc- 
of-speed screwball) when, as yet. you 
could not control a simple fastball. But 
he meant no harm. He was just passing a 
pleasant spring. He wore a Braves uni- 
form. He never for a moment thought 
that young pitchers like me took him se- 
riously. He did not take himself serious- 
ly. Everyone knew that. One day when I 
called him Mr. Beck, he grinned, threw a 
beefy arm around my shoulder and said, 
"Call me Boom-Boom, son." He liked 
his nickname! But I did take him serious- 
ly. In those days I took all adults serious- 
ly, had this unshakable belief they were 
always right, always had one's best inter- 
ests al heart. When they appeared foolish 
to my eyes. I questioned my sight. 

One later spring when it was all slip- 
ping away there at Waycross, I decided 
to seek out Boom-Boom. Be with 
you in a minute, son. I began throwing 
from a mound. It was noon. The dia- 
monds were shadowless. The sun was so 
hot and white it bleached the sky. The 
grass was pale yellow and the red clay 
pink. Sweat burned my cheeks. I threw 
and waited for Boom-Boom. Panic rose. 
Finally, he appeared. Smiling. He put his 
hand on my shoulder. What’s the mat- 
ter. son? My hot pleas melted his smile 
like wax. He pulled his hand from my 
shoulder as if burned. He stepped back. 
Then his smile re-formed. Relax, son. He 
gave me advice. I tried to master it. failed, 
tried again, failed, began my motion a 
third time, caught Boom-Boom's eyes 
wandering to the next mound. The ball 
bounced in the dirt. I screamed a blas- 
phemy. Flung my glove high into the air. 
We both looked up, our faces shadowed 
by the dark speck suspended in a blaz- 
ing white sky. It came down on top of 
the balling cage. Boom-Boom stared at 
it. He blinked. Then he looked around 
and. on every diamond he saw umpires, 
players, managers, scouts, all stilled in 
midntotion, heads turned toward us. 
Boom-Boom looked at me, aflame, and 
raised his hands, palms out, in front of 
his e>es. Don't you worry, son. you'll get 
the hang of it. He began backing away. 
You keep practicing. I'll get back to you 
in a bit. 

continued 
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That was the last time Boom-Boom 
and 1 talked that spring. One day I passed 
the rotunda and thought I saw him hur- 
rying around to the other side. 

At noon we ale lunch outside in the shade 
of the dressing room: milk, consomme 
in paper cups, a Hershey bar. an apple, 
an orange. Then we went back to the di- 
amonds for the afternoon's games. We 
played a game every afternoon for the 
first three weeks, and after that we played 
one in the morning, too. By the end of 
the spring we had played about 40 games. 
The various teams played one another, 
for example. Austin against Jacksonville. 
Cedar Rapids against Boise. Davenport 
against Wellsville. Occasionally another 
major league organization would bring 
one of its better minor league teams to 
Waycross to play either Austin or Jack- 
sonville. One day a farm team of the Min- 
nesota Twins came to camp. Its star, a 
19-year-old Cuban refugee named Tony 
Oliva, already had a reputation for be- 
ing a ■‘pure" hitter. Players drifted away 
from their diamonds to watch Oliva hit 
against the best pitchers in camp. He 
went 7 for 9 in a doublehcader. hitting 
nothing but line drives. 

Those drives left the infield seven feet 
olT the ground and rose so fast they were 
over the heads of our outfielders before 
they could turn around. Oliva batted 
with a knock-kneed stance. As he wait- 
ed for a pitch his weight rested on his 
front foot. He lunged at the ball. It was 
all wrong, the watching players agreed. 
You arc supposed to keep your weight 
on the back foot. Someone grabbed a bat, 
assumed a stance behind the screen and 
demonstrated. Oliva stepped into the 
batter's box again and lined the first pitch 
six inches over the head of the pitcher, 
who dived to the ground. 

All the games were played before a 
sparse but potent audience of managers, 
coaches, scouts and executives. Most of 
them sat in deck chairs behind the home- 
plate screens of each diamond. The most 
influential of them sat or stood on top 
of the rotunda, commanding a view of 
all five diamonds. My first impression of 
Waycross was that there were so many 
players in camp I would never be noticed. 
But when I saw that rotunda and the men 
on top of it, their arms pointing. I re- 
alized that not only would I be noticed 
but my every move would be watched. 
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Over the w inter follow ing my first sea- 
son at McCook. I had grown an inch and 
a half taller and 15 pounds heavier. I 
thought nothing of it until the first time 
I threw a fastball in spring training. Not 
only had my pitch gained speed but it 
had also acquired a lightness that caused 
it to rise perceptibly. The faster a ball 
cuts through the air. it seems, the less 
force gravity exerts on it, and so the ball 
becomes lighter and rises. I was fascinat- 
ed by this new toy. Batters sighted the 
course of the ball, waist high, and swung. 
When they looked back and saw the ball 
in the catcher's glove at a level with their 
eyes, they shook their heads. 

But there was a drawback to the add- 
ed speed and movement of my pitch. 
Now when I threw a fastball waist high, 
it often rose out of the strike zone. Even 
so. I had great success, since most 
batters were so anxious to impress man- 
agers that they swung at pitches they 
would have taken during the season. 

From my first day at Waycross I had 
been assigned to Boise. Idaho of the Class 
C Pioneer League. After a few weeks it 
became so obvious I would pitch at Boi- 
se that I no longer bothered to check the 
bulletin board in the morning: my name 
always appeared third from the top on a 
sheet under Billy Smith's name. At first 
I was disturbed at being assigned to such 
a ‘‘lowly" club, but eventually I learned 
that Boise was a showcase for all the best 
young pitchers in the Braves organiza- 
tion. The Braves packed Boise w ith such 
talented hitters and fielders (many of 
whom could have held their own at Ce- 
dar Rapids or Jacksonville) that it was 
virtually impossible for the team's young 
and inexperienced pitchers not to have a 
winning record. It was not uncommon 
for a pitcher to have both a winning rec- 
ord and a 4.75 ERA. If a pitcher can’t 
win at Boise, the saying went in camp, 
he can't win anywhere. The Braves be- 
lieved it was important for young pitch- 
ers like me to gain confidence (even if 
that confidence was artificially stimulat- 
ed) because once a pitcher thought him- 
self a winner, he became a winner. This 
was certainly true of me at the time. 1 
had always had confidence in my natu- 
ral talent, that is. in my ability to throw 
a baseball harder than most, but I had 
yet to discover whether or not I was a 
winner. Success in baseball requires a 
synthesis of a number of virtues, many 


of which have nothing to do with talent, 
self-discipline, single-mindedness, perse- 
verance. ambition. These were all virtues 
I was positive I possessed in 1960, but 
which I discovered I did not. Nor have I 
acquired them since. 

The manager of the Boise team was a 
30-year-old North Carolinian who had 
played 1 1 years in the minor leagues with 
out ever having advanced higher than 
the Class AA Southern Association. Bil- 
ly Smith had been a first baseman, and 
even at Boise he occasionally played that 
position. He was 5' 9" and he weighed 
160 pounds. He had a frail, young boy’s 
build. He had blue eyes and extremely 
fine, short, sandy hair. His markedly 
white skin turned pink in the sun. He had 
one of those Audie Murphy faces that 
must have been exquisitely pretty when 
he was a child and burdensomely ador- 
able when he was a teen-ager, and which 
in his 30s made Smith look 15 years 
younger than he was. He chewed tobac- 
co and seldom spoke, possibly because 
his thick drawl was high-pitched and 
whiny when he became excited. In gen- 
eral he was a taciturn man, with a rep- 
utation for hardness that his looks 
would have denied in his adolescence, but 
which he had managed to cultivate in his 
30s. All of Billy's players, 10 to 15 years 
younger than he. admired his toughness 
When an opposing pitcher knocked 
down one of his players. Billy Smith was 
the first man out of the dugout to chal- 
lenge him. He protected his men. After 
a particularly satisfying victory or a 
dispiriting loss, he went drinking with his 
players. When I heard such stories, the 
thought that 1 would be a part of that 
kind of camaraderie so thrilled me that I 
couldn't wait to get to Boise. Idaho ard 
pitch for Billy Smith. I would have, too. 
except for an incident that appeared triv- 
ial when it happened but which. I see 
now, damaged my career in a way I could 
never repair. 

Billy made it known to his players dur- 
ing the spring of I960 that he was not 
bound to take to Boise “certain bonus 
babies" then on his roster. He would 
damned well have the final say over the 
players he took, he said, or he would tell 
the front office where to go. And the play- 
ers he would take would not necessarily 
be the most talented, or those with the 
biggest bonuses, but those who had 
proved to him, Billy Smith, that they 
eomtnutd 
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“Behind us 40 tons of thundering Australian surf... 
ahead of us an obstacle course of jagged rocks’.’ 
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"If Hawaii's thundering 
waves don 't wipe you out . 

try riding the wild water of 
Australia’s Tasman Sea 
in a kayak. All it takes is 
balance, boatsmanship. . . 
and bats in your belfry. 


"Wham! A breaker walloped 

us! I felt like I was caught 
inthespincycleofagiant 
washing machine. And 
when Cindy founda limp 
rag on the beach, 

I realized itwas me. 


‘Later, we toasted our 
adventure with 
Canadian Club at Doyle's 
Restaurant in Sydney." 
Wherever you go, C.C. 
welcomes you. More 
people appreciate its incomparable 
taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
It's the whisky that’s perfect company 
all evening long. Canadian Club— 
"The Best In The House'"* in 87 lands. 
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your own programming, what better and easier way to 
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Effectiveness: the common denominator 
in TLV’s uncommon programming. 
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programming, we think, than any other source. Curious? 
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TLV business-oriented programming, including prices. 
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No limit. 

Speed Reading. Dick Cavett conducts eight 
30-minute lessons designed to at least double one's 
reading speed. $4,500. 

Systems Analysis and Design. Seven concise 
programs to guide management in a systems approach 
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goal -achievement. $620. 

Communicating Successfully. How todelivei a 
better speech, make a superior presentation, lead a 


stronger meeting. Three programs, course book, audio 
tapes. $1,095. 

Up The Organization. Former Avis president 
Robert Townsend gives his zesty views on “getting in 
and getting on" in business. $195. 

Desk Set. A 3-part course on how to become a 
truly professional secretary. Ideal for the new secretary 
or anyone hiring or training one. Three lessons plus 
course materials. $1,095. 

Meeting Openers. Running 4 to 10 minutes each, 
these provocative animated shorts are ideal for setting 
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Why Risk a Heart Attack? Backache (lood 
Sense About Your Stomach. Three programs that offer 
practical, professional advice on minimizing the risks 
of incurring common ailments. $450. 

Send for your free TLV catalog. 
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This offer ends August 31. 1974 
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We care enough to age our 
jug wines in wood. 


Wood aging is not absolutely 
necessary in making wine. 

Other less expensive, less 
involved ways of aging can be used. 
But not by us. 

To achieve a touch of greatness, 
each Almaden jug wine spends 
time in wood. 

We insist on it. 

So should you. 

Almaden 
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unquestionably had the right attitude. 

Billy did not define for us precisely 
what that attitude was, But he did drop 
hints by praising certain players in camp, 
like Tony Cloninger. and disparaging 
others, like Mike Marinko. Cloninger. a 
SI 00,000 bonus pitcher from Lincoln 
County. N.C., worked harder than any 
player in camp. When told to run 10 wind 
sprints, he ran 20. He seemed always to 
be sweating, always to be working pain- 
fully hard at tasks that seemed cither 
senseless or so much easier than he made 
them. He had the knack of taking the 
simplest task and making it an ordeal. 
At first I thought this was just his de- 
sire to prove that despite his huge bonus 
he did not expect a free ride through the 
system. Eventually. I realized that Tony 
was proud of his ability to do things the 
hard way, proud of his refusal to quit 
even when he knew his efforts were ab- 
surd. In I960 he pitched for Jackson- 
ville and Austin. One day he would be- 
come a 20-gamc winner for the Atlanta 
Braves. When his fastball disappeared a 
few years after the 20-win season he re- 
fused to accept that fact. He threw hard- 
er — that is, with greater effort. I saw him 
pitch against the Montreal Expos in 
1969. His career was all but over then, 
and he lasted just three innings. After he 
was relieved he walked to the right-field 
bullpen and began firing fastballs to his 
bullpen catcher. He threw for five in- 
nings, as if punishing himself would re- 
store his career. I remember thinking at 
the time that he was the same pitcher at 
28 that he had been at 19. I talked to 
him after that game. He told me he was 
close to his 1 00th major league victory. 
He needed only a few more wins. Noth- 
ing would stop him from reaching that 
goal, he said, not even the sore arm he 
was suffering from. He just pitched with 
it, he said, and didn't tell his manager 
about it. If he told his manager about 
the arm he might miss a turn on the 
mound, he said. 

Marinko, a left-handed pitcher from 
Bridgeport, Conn., had signed with the 
Braves when he was 20 years old. At that 
time he stood 6' 3" and weighed 155 
pounds. In I960, at the age of 28. he was 
6' 4" and weighed about 200. He had be- 
come the hardest-throwing pitcher in the 
organization and one of the hardest 
throwers in baseball. Still, he was odd. 
He had unusually long, thin arms that 


so em ba rra ssed h i m he wore a sport s coa l 
in the hottest weather. He would walk 
about the camp in Bermuda shorts, a T 
shirt and a plaid wool jacket. He was in- 
different to his career. He ran wind 
sprints only w hen he felt like it. One day 
at Waycross he hooked up in a pitchers' 
duel with Juan Pizarro, at that time the 
brightest prospect in the Braves system 
For six innings Marinko was so much 
more dazzling than Pizarro that scouts 
and managers and players came from all 
over the camp to watch him throw. The 
crowd behind home plate grew inning af- 
ter inning and. in the excitement over 
Marinko's speed. Pizarro was forgotten. 
In the sixth inning Marinko told his man- 
ager he didn't want to pitch anymore. 
The manager asked why. “No reason," 
said Mike, “I’m just bored." "That's not 
good enough," said the manager. 
"O. K." said Mike, "1 have a sore arm." 
And he just walked away. He went over 
to another diamond where he got some- 
one to hit him fly balls in center field, 
and while the crowd behind the screen 
of Diamond No. I watched, he fired ball 
after ball in to home plate. Eventually 
Pizarro would go on to stardom in the 
major leagues, while in time Mike Mar- 
inko would be celebrated as an outfield- 
er for a slow-pitch softball team in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

I was so determined to impress Billy 
Smith with the rightness of my attitude 
(as if it were a three-button suit with nar- 
row lapels one just slipped on) that I af- 
fected an earnestness the remembrance 
of which embarrasses me to this day. 
There was no task too menial or unpleas- 
ant (for example, carrying bats to and 
from the diamond) for which I did not 
volunteer. And when I suffered a pain- 
ful but not serious sore arm, I told no 
one. I knew it wasn't serious, was just a 
spring training sore arm that would heal 
with a few days' rest, and so, when Smith 
asked for a batting practice pitcher one 
day I couldn't resist volunteering. My 
arm was so sore that my pitches barely 
reached the plate. The batters swung so 
far ahead of my lobs they cither hit them 
foul or missed them entirely. They com- 
plained to my catcher, Joe Torre. He fired 
the ball back to me and said, "Put some- 
thing on the damned ball!” 

"Mind your own business," 1 said. I 
lobbed another pitch and the batter 
swung and missed. He said something to 


Torre. Joe stepped in front of the plate. 
He held the ball up in front of his eyes 
and said, "If you can't put anything on 
this” — and he fired it back at me — "get 
the hell off the mound." He turned 
around and I threw the ball at the back 
of his head. I missed and the ball bounced 
off the screen. Joe flung down his glove 
and his mask and started toward me. We 
surely would have come to blows if Billy 
Smith had not come between us. With a 
hand against our chests, he told us tocool 
off. forget it. I was surprised by the look 
on Smith's face as he separated us. His 
eyes were wide and his voice had a trem- 
or in it. 

I was glad he stopped us. I had no de- 
sire to fight with Joe Torre, who at 19 
already had the manner of a 30-year-old 
veteran. Joe was fat then, over 220 
pounds. He had astonishingly dark skin 
and ponderous black brows that were 
frightening. He, too, was earnest that 
spring. Joe's earnestness was genuine, 
however, not recently picked off the rack 
like mine. He was unwavering in his ded- 
ication to baseball. He tolerated no laps- 
es of desire or effort from himself or his 
teammates. Joe viewed my feeble lobs 
during batting practice as "unprofes- 
sional." He was right. I should either 
have admitted to my sore arm and not 
pitched or else ignored the pain and 
thrown at good speed. My weak com- 
promise hurt my teammates. 

That night I lay in my cot thinking Bil- 
ly Smith would admire me for my stand- 
ing up to Joe. At that moment the scouts 
and managers and executives were as- 
sembling to pick tomorrow's teams. I 
could almost hear Smith's high voice as 
he picked me: "That's my kind of play- 
er." But the following morning I was as- 
signed to Travis Jackson, manager of 
Davenport, Iowa of the Class D Midwest 
League. I discovered that what Billy 
Smith had actually said was. "I won't 
have no hothead guinea on my club." 
Surely he meant Torre, I thought. But 
Joe's name stayed under Smith's while 
mine remained under Travis' for the rest 
of the spring, and when the season 
opened I was 1,300 miles southeast of 
Boise, Idaho— in Davenport. 

NEXT WEEK 

Summer finds Jordan fast — and wild — hut 
wintertime brings a glimmer of promise. 



Today, it’s bigger than a Cadillac. 

If you bought a Cadillac Sedan DeVille in '72 and traded it in today, 
you'd get back 53% * of its original sticker price. 

If you bought a basic Beetle in '72 and traded it in today, 
you'd get back 78% * of its original sticker price. • 

Of course, we can't guarantee you'd do as well next year. 

But then again, you might even do better. 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week June 17-23 


bowlino ED BOURDASE. of Mountain View, 
Calif., took the S45.000 Seattle Open, defeating Matt 
Surma in the final match. 247 pins to 202. 


boxing JOE FRAZIER scored a fifth-round TKO 
over Jerry Quarry in their scheduled 12-round 
heavyweight bout at Madison Square Garden 
(past 22). 

BOB FOSTER retained his world light-heavyweight 
title by fighting Jorge Ahumada ol Argentina to a 
controversial draw in a 15-round bout in Foster's 
hometown, Albuquerque, N. Mcx. 

golf JIM COLBERT won the American Classic 
and S 34.000 at the Firestone Country Club in 
Akron. Ohio, on the second hole of a sudden- 
death playotf after he. Gay Brewer, Forrest Fe/Jer 
and Ray Floyd all tied at a one-over-par 281 after 
72 holes. 

SANDRA HAYNIE finished two strokes ahead of 
JoAnne Carnet to take her second LPGA champi- 
onship. worth $7,000, shooting an esen-par final- 
round 73 for a 72-hole total of 288 over the Pleasant 
Valley course in Sutton, Mass. 

Wake Forest freshman CURTIS STRANGE caglcd 
the final hole ofthc72-holeNCAA tournament, held 
in Santee. Calif, thereby winning the individual 
championship (by one stroke) and giving Wake For- 
est the team title (page 44). 

The women’s intercollegiate championship went to 
Oregon State's MARY BUDKE, who shot a final- 
round 75 for a 72-hole total of 301 at Singing Hills 
Country Club, near San Diego, four shots ahead of 
runner-up Marga Stubblefield of Hawaii. San Di- 
ego State won the team crown by one stroke over 
UCLA. Oregon Slate finishing third. 

HARNESS RACING Long shot WAYNE EDEN 
($36.60), reined by George Sholty. won the SI 41, 562 
Realization Trot for 4-year-olds at Roosevelt Race- 
way, covering the I'/fi miles in 2:10. MacArthur was 
second, half a length back, and South Bend was 
third. Early-line favorite Flirth was scratched. 


horse racing CHRIS EVERT ($3.80). ridden by 
Jorge Velasquez, gained the TripleCrown for 3-year- 
old fillies with an impressive 3Vi-length victory over 
Fiesta Libre and Maud Muller in the $114,200 
Coaching Club American Oaks at Belmont Park, 
running the I Vi miles in a swift 2:285$ {page 48). 
TREE OF KNOWLEDGE (S4.40). Willie Shoe- 
maker up. finished 2Vi lengths in front of Ancient 
Title to win the $150,000 Hollywood Gold Cup 
at Hollywood Park. His lime for the I V* miles was 
1 :5V* S . 

MOTOR SPORTS— At 


s NIKI LAUDA piloted 


his V-12 Ferrari to victory in the Dutch Grand Prix 
at Zandvoort. averaging 1 14.7 mph over the 196.07 
miles. His Ferrari teammate. Clay Regazzoni of 
Switzerland, was second and Emerson Fittipaldi, in 
a McLaren, was third. 


soccer Furor over the World Cup competition in 
West Germany continued to mount (page 32) as the 
first round ended with eight teams advancing to the 
semifinals. The Netherlands. Argentina. Brazil and 
East Germany moved on in Group A; Yugoslavia. 
West Germany, Sweden and Poland survived in 
Group B. 

Attendance soared in domestic soccer competition. 
In San Jose, an NASL record 15.445 watched the 
Earthquake snatch a 3-2 tic breaker from New York. 
Earlier, San Jose had come from behind to beat Los 
Angeles 2-1. the Aztecs' first defeat of the season. 
Strikers Paul Child and Art Welch were the cata- 
lysts in that game, but San Jose could not repeal 
against surprising Denver, losing 5-3. An SRO 
crowd of 13.876 in Seattle cheered as David Butler 
scored both goals in the Sounders' fourth straight 
win, a 2-0 shutout of Philadelphia. Vancouver got 
two goals from Brian Gam as the Whitccaps dumped 
Baltimore 4-1. The Comets lost another game, 2 I 
to Si, Louis, Bob Malteson scoring the w inning goal, 
his first of the season. In other games, Dallas tripped 
Denver3 2 and Boston got by Washington 2 I. Mi- 
ami was rained out in Rochester and Toronto. 

tennis Warming up for Wimbledon, STAN 
SMITH beat last year's Wimbledon runner-up. Alex 
Mctrevcli, 6-3, 16. 6-3 in the final of the $100,000 
John Player tournament, in Nottingham, England. 
In an all-American doubles final. ERIK VAN DIL- 
LEN and CHARLIE PASARELL overcame Smith 
and Bob Lutz 9-7, 6 3. At Eastbourne, CHRIS 
EVERT fought oil' Britain's Virginia Wade to win 
the $25,000 women's tournament 7 5.6 4. HELEN 
GOURLAY and KAREN KRANTZCKE of Aus- 
tralia took the women's doubles 6-2, 6-0, beating 
Evert and the U.S.S.R.’s Olga Morozova. 

STANFORD made a clean sweep of the NCAA 
championships, finishing with 30 points. Host USC 
was second with 25 and Michigan was third with 
19. Fifth-seeded JOHN WHITL1NGER beat team- 
mate Chico Hagey in the final 1-6, 6 3, 6 3, 6-1 to 
win the individual title and then paired with JIM 
DELANEY in an upset doubles victory over USC's 
John Andrews and Sashi Mcnon 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 


track & field— A slew of records were broken or 
tied at the 86th annual national AAU meet in Los 
Angeles. RICK WOHLHUTER's 1:43.9 equaled 
the mark for the second-fastest 800 meters ever run 
(page 20). STEVE WILLIAMS came out of his los- 


ing streak to lie the world record for the 100 meters 
with a 9.9 clocking. DICK BUERKLE set a meet 
record of 13:33.4 in the 5,000 and New Zealander 
ROD DIXON established an AAU mark of 3:37.5 
in the 1.500. NCAA champ CHARLES FOSTER 
equaled the meet record of 13.4 in the 1 10 high hur- 
dles while the 400 hurdles went to JIM BOULD- 
ING in an AAU record 48.9. JOHN POWELL 
threw the discus 214' 1 1", breaking Jay Silvester's 
213-foot mark by almost two feet, and shotputter 
AL FEUERBACH set a new AAU standard with a 
70'9V4”toss.The Beverly HillsStridcrsran away with 
the team title, amassing 76J-S points to second-place 
New York AC’j 46, 

IRENA SZEWINSKA of Poland ran a world-rec- 
ord 49.9 in the 400 meters at Warsaw, breaking the 
former women's mark of 51 seconds shared by Ja- 
maica's Marilyn Neufville and East Germany's 
Monika Zehrt. 


wrestling The New York Athletic Club captured 
the team title in the National AAU freestyle com- 
petition in Long Beach, Calif. Athletes-in-Action, 
West, of San Bernardino, Calif., was second and the 
Wisconsin AC was third. RICHARD SOFMAN 
took the 125.5-pound class and STAN DZIEDZIC 
won the 163-pound division, both of them for the 
NYAC. DON BEHM, of East Lansing, Mich., 
moved up in class to dethrone Dave Pruzansky at 
136.5 pounds, and GREG HICKS, from Lancaster. 
Pa., unseated teammate John Peterson, a silver med- 
alist at Munich, in the 180.5-pound class. 


MILEPOSTS ANNOUNCED: By the ABA. that it 
will remain a 10-team league lor the 1974-75 sea- 
son. Three financially troubled teams Memphis. 
Virginia and Carolina will have new owners, and 
San Diego has signed to play in that city's 14,500- 
seat Sports Arena, ending talk that the franchise 
would move. The announcement followed the re- 
jection by NBA owners of a proposal on the con- 
tract reserve clause that might have made a merger 
of the two leagues possible. 

AWARDED: To TORONTO, an NBA franchise 
to commence play in the 1975-76 season, bringing 
the league total to 19 teams. 

NAMED: RICHARD H. VERTLIEB, 43, as gen- 
eral manager and chief executive of the NBA Gold- 
en State Warriors. Vertlicb was formerly general 
manager of the Seattle SuperSonics. 
WITHDRAWN World Boxing Council recogni- 
tion of EDER JOFRE as featherweight champion, 
because he would not set a date to defend his crown. 


CREDITS 

5- Gerry Cranhom; 15— John Kenney, Horry Benson, 
16 Jerry Cobluck. 17 chart by Donald Mint. 20 
Clornon; 21 "orv Avncjon : 22 —Herb Schorlmon, 
John lacono 121, 26, 27-Walter loots Jr„ 32-35 
Neil teller. 36 Neil tmler I3|, Jerry Cooke, 37-Ne.l 
letter, Jerry Cooke 121; 38 — Jerry Cooke, 40 - London 
Doily Express. PicloriJ 1 Porode. AP ; 42 Fred Kopian- 
Black Star; 44-UPI: 46— Enc Schweikordt. 63 -Nora 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



HENRYK KUPCZYK. 

41, a former Polish 
Olympian running for 
the Nashville Stridcrs, 
was named outstanding 
performer in the 40- 
and-over division of the 
National USTFF Mas- 
ters Championships, in 
Pittsburgh, after he 
won the 880 in 2:03, and 
the mile in 4:47.3. 



KATHY devine, a ju- 
nior at Mission Bay 
High School in San Di- 
ego, set a U.S. intcr- 
scholastic girls' record 
in the eight-pound shot- 
put with a heave of 
5 1 ' 1 Kathy erased 

the previous record of 
48' 8 Vi", established in 
1971 by Dottie Barnes 
of Gresham, Ore. 



STANLEY FRANKER. 

28, a native of Surinam 
who plays tennis for 
Texas Southern Uni- 
versity, is the first black 
to win the N Al A singles 
title. Earlier, Franker 
led TSU to its fourth 
consecutive District 
No. 8 and Southwest- 
ern Athletic Conference 
championships. 



ANGEL DOYLE, IS, of 

Harrisburg, Pa., won 
both dashes in the first 
Pennsylvania girls' high 
school track and field 
championships, run- 
ning the 100 in II sec- 
onds flat and the 220 in 
24.4, to duplicate her 
father’s double at the 
Pennsylvania state meet 
25 years ago. 


MARK DOOTY, I 1, who 

has a .500 batting aver- 
age and plays shortstop 
for the Sallisaw (Okla.) 
Midgets, scored a hole 
in one in his first seri- 
ous attempt at golf. He 
used a three-wood to 
ace the par-3 135-yard 
3rd hole at the Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Country 
Club. 


BUNNYTAYLOR, I I , of 

Bickmore, W. Va., the 
only girl on her Clay 
County youth league 
baseball team, pitched a 
no-hitter, striking out 
nine and walking three 
in Valley Fork's 16-0 
win over Proctous No. 
2. an all-boy team. Bun- 
ny also hit a triple and 
a home run. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


BAD BEHAVIOR 

Sir: 

Although fan behavior has become very 
poor in recent years ( Take Me Out to the 
Brawl Game, June 17), I personally feel it 
is not entirely the fans' fault. Many of them, 
including myself, have grown up with teams 
whose rosters did not change dramatically 
from season to season. But these days one 
hesitates even to buy a poster of a so-called 
star because one doesn't know whether the 
uniform he has on in the picture will be the 
same one he will wear the next year. Play- 
ers no longer feel loyalty to one particular 
home team or crowd; instead they pay hom- 
age only to the team that comes up with 
the most money. 

We spectators have finally opened our 
eyes to this widespread commercialism. We 
arc now aware that super teams cither do 
not exist or are quickly disbanded because 
of the lure of higher salaries elsewhere. But 
we still want real competition, with real emo- 
tion from the players. Being a professional 
athlete is not just a job, as Dick Allen put 
it, but an enviable way of life to many Amer- 
icans and a goal for our young athletes to 
shoot for. 

What are we teaching our youth today? 
To come out of college as spoiled brats? Ath- 
letes used to come from the college ranks 
begging for a chance to play pro ball. Now 
they dictate to the pros what they want. Play- 
ers brought out of slums and made into stars 
turn around and bite the hands that fed them. 
Many other players have never had that 
chance; they spend their lives in minor 
leagues, hoping for a break. In the end, per- 
haps these are the true athletes, the true pro- 
fessionals, the ones who play the sport for 
what it is, not just for what it can do for 
them. They arc the real winners. 

Robert J. Hanley 

McLean, Va. 

Sir: 

Not once did you mention the inflated 
price the fan must pay to get into the ball 
park. If l must pay half a week’s rent to see 
a second-rate game, 1 am entitled to some 
action — on the field or in the stands. 

O. W. Olson 

Logan, Utah 
Sir: 

Again Sports Illustrated not only hit 
the nail on the head but drove it through 
the wood. Your article on unruly fans was 
all too true. As a sports photographer, 1 
have been a victim of fan stupidity. At a Uni- 
versity of Toledo-Central Michigan basket- 
ball game at CMU 1 had to run for cover 
after being hit squarely with a full can of 


pop, having my camera kicked out of my 
hands, being verbally abused and having sev- 
eral articles stolen from my camera bag. 

Ron Skulas 


Toledo 


Sir: 

1 go to a baseball game to relax, to set ev- 
erything else aside, but it is getting so bad 
you can’t enjoy a game without having a 
streaker, a stripper or a jerk running around 
on the field. These people should be fined 
heavily and made an example of. And trash 
should not be thrown on the field. I attend- 
ed a recent doublehcader at Veterans Sta- 
dium and saw a nun get hit on the head twice 
by soda dropped from the top deck. 

Thanks to Ron Fimrite for a fine article. I 
hope he got his idea across to the "fans”: 
behave! 

Mark C. Hartsoe 

Ambler, Pa. 

Sir: 

As long as Ron Fimrite’s statement re- 
mains true, i.e., that "violent action and re- 
action are everyday facts of life,” we will be 
forced to put up with incidents at athletic 
events such as the one in Cleveland. 

Bob Walters 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Sir: 

Why are today’s sports fans more hateful 
and harmful than they used to be? Because 
of half a century of violence in movies and a 
quarter of a century of violence on TV. 

Rus Purifoy 

Odessa, Texas 
Sir: 

Ron Fimrite wrote, "There has been beer 
in the ball parks for years. . .” The Wash- 
ington Senators had no beer at their old park 
until the 1 956 season. The Pittsburgh Pirates 
banned beer at old Forbes Field. It was a 
pleasure to attend games at those parks. The 
answer is to ban the beer at all spectator 
sports. It's as simple as that. 

D. E. Smith 

Pittsburgh 

SUPERDUPERSTAR STATUS 

Sir: 

Re Everyone Is Helpless and in Awe (June 
17), I am neither. Although Reggie Jackson 
is off to a good start, two months do not a 
superduperstar make, nor do they clinch a 
triple crown. As Stan Bahnsen observed, 
Reggie Jackson is a prirna donna. Jackson’s 
painful hamstring seems to bother him much 
more when he is trying to come home from 
second on a single than it does when he has 


to beat out a throw to first for a hit to help 
his average. Why has Jackson never hit .300? 
Because singles and doubles hitters don’t get 
the instant recognition that home-run hitters 
do. Why did Jackson try to steal third base 
with the A’s leading 4 -0 and no outs? To gain 
the same kind of recognition that Bobby 
Bonds, the real superduperstar of the Bay 
Area, has gotten for twice hitting 30 home 
runs and stealing 30 bases in the same year 
and just missing a 40-40 season by one home 
run. 

Frank Miltenberger 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Sir: 

Congratulations on your thoughtful ex- 
amination of the brash and confident per- 
sonality of the American league's most ex- 
citing player, Reggie Jackson. 

I’ve had the opportunity to watch Reggie 
in action since his college days, but 1 remem- 
ber him best for an interview he gave me two 
years ago. 1 found him to be a gracious and 
intelligent man with a keen awareness of his 
natural ability. Certainly he has a high opin- 
ion of himself, but what immensely success- 
ful athlete does not? 

Jackson's greatness is confirmed by the 
fact that whether he is liked or disliked, peo- 
ple are always talking about him. Only an 
athlete of the highest stature could generate 
that type of electricity. 

Mike Tulumello 

Tempe, Ariz. 

Sir: 

O.K., so maybe Reggie Jackson is a "su- 
perduperstar." But what about the guy who 
is leading the majors in batting average. Rod 
Carcw? I hope everybody knows who he is. 

Pete Tombrakos 

Warminster, Pa. 

• See page 14.— ED. 

Sir: 

How in the world you can label one man 
a "superduperstar" is beyond me. And as 
for Reggie Jackson's chance for the triple 
crown. Rod Carcw would have to be bed- 
ridden with an injury. 

Craig Belisle 

St. Paul 

DON'T SHORTEN THE TOUR 

Sir: 

Practically every sport 1 can think of has 
enjoyed a substantial expansion during the 
past several years. In your May 13 issue Jack 
Nicklaus presented some different views 
about professional golf's expansion in his ar- 
ticle entitled Shorten the Tour and Improve 
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the Game. I believe Jack is sincere when he 
says that it is not his intention “to rob the 
younger and less accomplished players of the 
chance to make a living." I also agree with 
Jack that “designated tournaments" arc un- 
fair and unnecessary. I further agree with 
Jack that no one can be expected to play in 
every tournament. 

However, I do not agree that shortening 
the PGA tour will improve the game. The 
young players certainly will be hurt if some 
tournaments are eliminated. There are so 
many good young pros today that we really 
need two tours. The young players now en- 
tering professional golf deserve the same 
opportunity Jack had when he started out 
on the tour. Indeed we have more would-be 
sponsors today than there are dates avail- 
able. This certainly is a healthy situation. 

The tour currently comprises approxi- 
mately 45 regular tournaments. Each event 
is a success story in its own right and some 
of the so-called second-rate tour stops are 
really very fine events. They may be held in 
smaller cities, offer less than top money 
and may not be on TV. Nonetheless, they 
are successful. Some of these tournaments 
are unable to offer top purses and con- 
sequently are bypassed by Arnold Palmer, 
Nicklaus, et al.\ yet is this any reason to 
eliminate them? They may not be played 
on the best courses; but is that a valid rea- 
son to eliminate them? How would that 
improve other tournaments that have ev- 
erything going for them? 

What could be more fair than the way the 
tour is organized today? A star like Nick- 
laus plays the tournaments he wants to. Ob- 
viously he needs many weeks off for various 
reasons: rest, family, business ventures, in- 
ternational competition, etc. He therefore 
enters 20 to 25 events of his own choice and 
passes up the remainder. Television also 
picks the events it wants to feature and by- 
passes the others. 

The youngsters and other "hungry" pros 
play as often as they can. Pensacola spon- 
sors, for instance, know they can afford only 
a SI 50,000 tournament. They know they 
won’t attract the big stars. They are like some 
off-Broadway productions — small but suc- 
cessful, with a lot of talented people eager 
to perform. 

I’m sure the great majority of today’s tour- 
ing pros will agree with me. 

Frank Cardi 
Vice-President 
PGA of America 

Rye, N.Y. 

SECOND BEST 

Sir: 

Little Current is surely the best of this 
year’s 3-year-old crop ( Flow Swiftly, Little 
Current, June 17), but let's remember, as all 
astute racing fans do, that according to his 
time he would have finished 26 lengths be- 


hind Secretariat last year, although his run 
would have been good enough for second. 

Mark Etzel 


Salem, Ore. 


• The 26 lengths are arrived at by therule- 
of-thumb formula that a fifth of a second 
is equal to one length. Little Current cov- 
ered the I Vi miles in 2:29%, compared to 
Secretariat’s track record of 2:24. — ED. 


THE LONG BEACH CASE (CONT.) 

Sir: 

How long are we going to maintain this 
synthetic and farcical line between the so- 
called amateur and professional athletes? 
Case 427 (June 10 and 17) illustrates that 
the smoke of this problem is everywhere, so 
there must be fire. It is just that only a few 
flames are now visible. 

It is my contention that there are prac- 
tically no amateurs. It is a matter of defi- 
nition and the definition is anything but 
clear. For example, Ben Jipcho earned $500 
for each race he won as a professional in this 
country. By his own admission he was los- 
ing money, as he could have made $4,000 
per race as an "amateur" in Europe. 

All the problems of college athletic elegi- 
bility, academic and economic, could be 
solved by simply abolishing the concept of 
amateurism and letting each athlete earn 
whatever his services would bring. A few 
rules could be made to determine limits of 
eligibility. But there is really no valid reason 
why a college can’t be represented by a pro 
team. 

Historically the landed gentry could not 
indulge in "trade" so they took to sports to 
fulfill their competitive desires. They could 
not even play on the same fields with “trades- 
men.” This whole scheme of things, which 
we are trying to continue, is an anachronism, 
and the time has come to end it. 

Henry A. Tracy 

Kingston, Tenn. 

Sir: 

Re Case 427, it seems to me that you — 
and nearly everyone else — are missing the 
real point. The NCAA is in no way, shape 
or fashion concerned with the welfare of ath- 
letes who have the misfortune to fall within 
its jurisdiction. As a major college econom- 
ics text has suggested, the NCAA is a cartel 
whose primary function is to keep the wages 
of college athletes below their real market 
price. If good athletes were not in fact worth 
more— in terms of gate receipts, glory, pres- 
tige, alumni support, etc.— to a college than 
the NCAA's arbitrary limitations allow, 
there would never be any violations of 
NCAA rules. 

The real crime of such have-nots as Long 
Beach State was challenging the Establish- 
ment; they wanted to become haves. Lack- 

comtnued 
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in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . . , master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen, 
or on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
I numeranes who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
S luck and in order not to 
1 kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye") we should 
S assess a token charge! 

Reluctantly giving in to 
M this troglodyte we agreed 
™ to charge $2 for "MACK,” 
(although he lists tor 
$4.95). AND-that isn't 
all. For the same $2 
we'll also send you a 
| COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND-A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first catalog 
purchase). If you think 
this is an unusual 
offer you're right. Better 
take advantage of it 
before our accountant 
returns from vacation 
and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


□ I can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $2.50 
($2.00 plus $.50 for postage 
and handling). Rush me 
"MACK,” THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer, 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Down er). COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 

Name . 


Address- 
City 


State Zip 
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584 Washington St. 

San Francisco. Ca. 94111 
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ing the championship records, national rep- 
utation, alumni assistance and connections, 
such schools can compete only if they receive 
the sort of favors and subsidies that the 
NCAA prohibits. Such regulations were 
made not to protect the athletes but to pro- 
tect the Establishment, the second real func- 
tion of the NCAA. Thus, the ax falls on the 
Long Beach States but not on the big boys. 

Like the AAU, the NCAA must flex its 
muscles periodically; it must punish dissent, 
because its third real function — as with any 
other bureaucracy — is to insure its own ex- 
istence, to perpetuate its power, to grow. 
Serving neither the athletes nor its lesser 
"member institutions,” it can keep them in 
line only by the threat of ostracism, loss of 
accreditation and bankruptcy. 

I am tired of the NCAA and the AAU 
fighting like two vultures over the carcass of 
"amateur" sport. 1 am tired of coaches, ad- 
ministrators, commentators and fans who 
profess respect for a hulking dinosaur that 
should long ago have become extinct. If am- 
ateurism alone insures nobility of purpose 
and quality of performance, shouldn’t we ex- 
pect all specialists to serve without pay? Why 
should we expect an athlete to do what he 
does better than anyone else in the world, to 
bring glory to his country and prestige to 
his school, to thrill us in person or enthrall 
us on TV without getting the return that any 
one of us would demand for such effort? If 
young athletes turning professional seem too 
often cynical, ungrateful and greedy, could 
the reason lie in the hypocritical way in which 
they have been exploited by a system that 
claims to protect them? 

In short, isn't it about time we got rid of 
the NCAA and amateurism both? 

John Jackson 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

Having read the article on Long Beach 
State, I must agree with Ed Ratleff’s com- 
ment, "Why don't you go over to UCLA or 
some other school where they have money 
and talk to them?" 

The NCAA should definitely make a 
change in its investigative procedures. When 
it takes two of their men more than a year 
of thorough and exhaustive investigation to 
clobber Long Beach while it takes Ray Ken- 
nedy only a few months to find enough in- 
criminating information to topple many a 
school from its lofty position, something is 
wrong. Why doesn’t the NCAA go after 
more serious violators and make them pay 
their dues? What are they afraid of? 

David Brill 

Houston 
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